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SHIPPING-CANS PASTEBOARDP BOXES 


For HONEST 





* Tron-Jacket” Honey-Cans. 


I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cxns are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 


unless boxed or crated, 
to Le shipped any where. 


PRICES. 


The cans above are ready 


1 Gailon, - - #0 4 each. 


are wee “ .38 
. a) 
‘ eb eer nih a ae 47 

“ oe “ 


s ° me fh 1. H oe 
On an order for 10 or more, we will make a dis- 
count of 5 per cent. and for 100 or more, 10 per cent, 
and the order muy be made up of different sizes. 

By tiguring 11 Ibs. of honey to the gallon, you can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fallapart. Every can is tésted by steam, 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Oo. 


Tae AB G of Bee CULTURE, 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
fame price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to an 
postofiice singly), with which it may be clubbec 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90 ; three copies, $2.7. 15 
five copies, $4. 00: ten copies, 7.50. 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and ld, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50: ; five co 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which will 
be 12c on the book in paper, and lic each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
we. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Bees for Sale. 


1 have 40 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES (in Sim- 
plicity frames) of Doolittle’s best imported stock, 
which I will sell at $7 00 per colony delivered at ex- 
1 eae GEO. F. WILLIAMS, 

New Philadelphia, 0. 


STEEL NAME STAMP. 


Would you like your name on that new tool? Send 
me your name plainly written, with 20c for each let- 
ter and receive by mail a die warranted to stand up- 
on steel, iro, or wood; three initials, 75c. 

LS. BENHAM, 


7-8d MT. BLISS, ANTRIM CO., MICH. 


ote 


_. 
oo 


| 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COMB HOWEY. 


Tats box has a bit of * red 
tape’’ attached to it to car- 
ry it by. It makes a safe 
package fora single section 
of honey for the consumer 
to carry, or it can be packed 
in a trunk, if be wants. It 
can be opened in an instant. 
The price of the box is 2 cts. 
each, set up; in the flat, 15 
cts. for 10; $1.25 per 10; or $12.00 per 1000. Colored 
lithograph labels for putting on the sides, two kinds, 











| one for each side, $3.50 per 1000. They can be sold, 


labeled on one side or both sides, of cuvurse. We 


' have only one size in stock, for Simplicity sections. 





Sample by mail, with a label on each side, 5cts. If 
you want them shipped in the flat, labels already 
pasted on, the price will be one cent each addition- 
al, for labels. A. ROOT, Medina, 0. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 





No. 1. 


Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. / 
Full outfit included—[f 
ney ink, box, ete. 

ent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, 200k, or anyth ng 
else that you may sen 
vut by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worl. of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for ig ee Grocery: 
men, Hardware seepsncen ER oe, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. ROOT, Medina, Obio. 


| Comb Fondation Machined 


$10.00 TO TO $50. 00. 


wae x one FOUNDATION FREE, OR_ WITH 
- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAI L FOR FIVE CENTS. 











Byes oe a tnd supplion 9 ape 
of Apiarian emen i 68, 
plication, ? L ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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TE RMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANC KE; “Clubs to different ‘postoffices, NOT LESS 
? Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2. 75; 5 for $4.00; Es tablished in 1873.| ! meer, each. Sent postpaid, in the 


i0or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, Ee and Canadas. To all other coun- 
sets. Additions to clubs maybe made { PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY A hes of the Universal Postal Union, 18 


at club rates. Above are all to be sent tra. Toall untries NoT of 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. sear } p See ROOT, M EDINA, OHIO. | he U. . U, ‘Be per year extra. 











coop QUEENS. 


FRIEND C. C. MILLER TELLS US HOW HE WORKS TO | 
GET THEM. 


| the date when the eggs were laid. Tothis end I save 
up some sections which have been filled, or partly 
filled, and then emptied again, preferring those that 
are of about the right depth for brood-comb. The 
COULD well afford to buy queens at $3.00, per- comb of one of these is carefully cut out of the sec- 
# haps $5.00 each, to requeen each one of my col- | tion frame—mine are pound sections; if larger, I 
onies annually, if thereby each one could be | think I should use only part — then I take from the 
made to yield as well as the best; therefore it pays | hive with the best queen one of the center frames, 
to take much pains in rearing queens; and hereto- | and cut a piece of comb out of the center of it, where 
fore I have not hesitated to break up my strongest | the queen is most likely to lay, of just such size that 
colonies for that purpose, making it more expen- the piece of section comb will fit snugly into the 
sive than to buy them; but I thought I might get | hole that is left. It will need no other fastening 
better queens. As I never raise queens, except for | than simply crowding in. Returning the frame to 
my own use, and as I do not care to requeen old col- | the hive, f make a note in my record-book, of the 
onies, or start new ones till the swarming season ar- | date. Next day I look to see if eggs are in it. If 
rivés, I have now adopted a plan by which I think | not, Iam pretty sure to find them a day or two la- 
the best queens can be raised, yet without interfer- | ter, and I keep track of the date on which the first 
ing with the storing labors of any colony, unless it | eggs are laid. Usually I cut out this piece of sec- 
be the one which supplies the eggs for queen-rear- tion comb containing eggs, in about three days from 
ing; and even that, by taking pains enough, might the time the eggs are laid, and use it for queen-rear- 
be kept steadily at work on the harvest. For the | ing, replacing it with a fresh piece, thus continuing 
sake of convenience, however, my best queen is | until I want to raise no more queens. The same 
kept in a colony which is kept rather weak, having | thing may be done with another frame, or two pieces 
only about four brood-frames. ‘The hive is placed on | of section comb may be used at the same time on 
top of some other hive, of course above the supers; | each of the two center frames. This furnishes us 
and when it gets too strong it is moved to a new lo- | eggs for queen-rearing. Now for the place to put 
cation on the top of another hive. Its flying force | them. 
will then join the colony over which it had been If the reader will recall or refer to the plan I gave 
placed; but enough bees will be left, and of the best | last number, page 231, for the treatment of colonies 
kind, to keep the queen laying, with no thought of | that have swarmed, he will see that in one to five 
swarming. Eggs for queen-rearing may be taken | days after the issuing of a swarm, there is left on 
from any part of the brood combs where they may | the old stand a hive with no queen and no unsealed 
be found. But I find it more convenient to prepare | brood, and only two or three brood-combs. I know 
a special place for them, especially as I can then tell | of no better place to raise queen-cells, as we have a 
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strong colony, just in the humor to raise them. | afford to pay a véry big price indeed for 
Here, then, at the time of putting up the queen on | queens, if we could be sure to get all of 
top, we put our eggs in one of the frames below. I | them as good as the best we have now; but 
like Alley’s plan of cutting up the comb with eggs | I do not believe it can be done. ut there 
into strips, and with a match killing the egg or larva | is certainly no one thing of more import 
in each alternate cell, only I use the match before | than to be able to get good queens in every 
cutting into strips, leaving every third cell in the | hive in a good-sized apiary. Raising each 
row untouched. Suppose I bad given the empty | year from the colony containing our best, | 
comb to my best queen June 1, and find no eggs on | Presume Will be our best plan; that is, care- 
the 2d, but find some on the 3d. These may have | fully note which colony gives the largest 
! 





been laid on the 2d, after I bad looked, and I work honey-crop, and get the eggs for queen-rear- 
on that basis. On the 5th, therefore, I give them to ing f pte gr agg ¥ our ig of keeping 
the queenless colony already mentioned, marking rrecueathy i Seetaluly vers tacebiake, The 
on the frames containing them, 17th, this being the a ae ; ‘ ° 


idea of saving all the returning bees when 
date on which the first queen may hatch out, for I the colony ce ead awav was in we work- 


have found that queen-cells may hatch out in fifteen | 6q oy some years ago. The illustration of 
days from the laying of the egg, if ina very strong | guy Simplicity hive, with the nucleus on a 
colony at the swarming season, Of course, my rec- | shelf supported by a grapevine-trellis, shows 
ord-book and memorandum of work to be done keep | jt, The only drawback we found was, that 
me posted as to the time of taking away queen-| when queens were allowed to take their 
cells, and on the 16th these frames with queen-cells | wedding-flight from this location, they were 


are taken away, and the hive with the queen put | sometimes attracted by the humming of the 


down in its place. The hive containing the frames | large colony below, and got into the wrong 
with queen-cells may be put in some new location, | place. I presume your idea in keeping egg- 
and will make an excellent nucleus to raise queens, | producing colonies thus weak is, that you 
as the bees will stay wherever they are put. If to | May be able to take eggs any time, without 
be used to start a new colony, it is put on a stand of | @0Y inconvenience, 1 do not really like 
its own, and built up; but if intended to be used | YOUr plan of cutting combs so much, al- 
only to raise queens temporarily, and then be bro- | though it has some advantages. Why not 
Ken ups itis put on tp of ome ctaiisned colon. ton and when ie ques as sae 
: xf co >, cut o Sasi “ek Bo ; . 
rghit re Fw ee a berg 5 gr trss just a few eggs, remove it and put another 
: P . and in,and so on? I presume your objection 
poor queens, it is well to examine the above about | would be, that it robs them of their freshly 
the 7th or 8th of June, and destroy all eggs and | gathered pollen, for this is almost always 
grubs not already started into queen cells, because | put around eggs just laid; and if the combs 
the bees often let grubs remain till some days old, | are Jeft a little too long, it may draw on the 
and theo start them, and thus raise worthless | eggs and brood more than the colony could 
queens. In the case above we may look for queens well stand. Your present article, taken in 
to be hatched possibly the 17th, or as late as the 2ist | connection with the one before it, which you 
or 22d. Thus I believe the best of queens may be | have alluded to, makes your plan of work- 
raised by the honey-producer without in any way ing quite a system, friend M. 
interfering with his crop. ee poare 
You ask me, on page 231, what I do with the “two | 
or three frames of comb contained elsewhere.” | HUBER’S WORKS. 
They may be used for nuciei, as you suggest, or they 
may be used again, in the same way they have been, 
with some later-swarming colony, or used for ex- DITOR GLEANINGS:—Every thing relating to 
tracting-combs. La Huber's works is of great interest, and should 
As tothe empty space you ask aboutinthelower|~ | be stated with the utmost accuracy. I there- 
hive, it seems they ottyht to build comb there, and at fore read Mr. Viallon’s communication with great 
first I filled the space full of dummies; but later I | care; but unless he has the book itself, or has actu- 
have left the space empty, giving the bees free ac- | ally handled it, s0 as to know that whereof he af- 
cess to it, and in not one case in twenty is there any | firms, I shou!d doubt the statement that the * Nou- 
comb built, and then none to amount to any thing. | velles Observations’’ were published in 1792, The 
1 don’t know why. I feared pollen in the surplus | best authorities that I can find give 1792 as the cate 
with so few brood-combs, but have found no trouble, | of the publication of “ Lettres 4Ch. Bonnet.” It is, 
even if only one brood-comb is left. The brood- | of course, proper to say that the edition of 1796 in- 
combs, however, get quite a surplus of pollen. cluded the letters published in 1792, and that most of 
You ask, * Will they work in a super without their | the book consists of letters to his friend Bonnet. 
queen, and so many of the brood-combs gone?” I | But it was in 1796 that the book first took the title of 
am loth to believe they will work just as well, and | * Nouvelles Observations,” etc., and this is the edi- 
yet Ihave not discovered any difference. In spite | tion which Mr. Benton is now translating. Judging 
of that, there may be a difference, and I wish some | by the translation which appears in GLBANINGS, 
one with more time and ability would settle the muat- | this edition differs slightly from that of 1814, which 
ter experimentally. is, I believe, the standard. Mr. Benton ought by all 
Many thanks for moving in the matter of figures | means to give up the 1796 edition, and take that of 
appended to signatures. How I would like to see | 1814; and as I have two copies of the text, one is 
just one number of GLEANINGS with every signa- | very much av his service. 
ture thus embellished! C. C. MILLER, 172—241. I am informed that there is a supplementary vol 
Marengo, Ill., April 3, 1884. ume, which has been published within one or two 
I agree with you, friend M.,that we might ' decades. I do not happen to have it; but I expect, 
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ere many weeks pass, to have in my possession a 
copy of every edition of Huber’s works that has 
been issued either in French, English, or German. 

As regards place of publication of the French edi- 
tions: They seem to have been published simultane- 
ously in Paris and Geneva; at least, this is true in 
regard to the edition of 1814. 


| 


| 


| 


lam obliged to Mr. Viallon for calling my atten. | 


tion to the fact, that the first English translation of 


Huber’s works was published in 1806. My copy is | i J 3 : ! 
have here an English edition printed in 1841, 
| wherein the translator says: ** The publica- 


the second edition, 1808. It was printed by the fa- 
mous printer Alexander Smellie, and was published 
both in Edinburgh and London—in the latter city by 
the famous house of Longman, Hurst, Rees, & Orme. 
So far as I can find, after a good deal of research, 


this was the only English translation, for both the | firm what friend Viallon anid 

Edinburgh and London translations are really the {| ~. : : aL. pithy “ 
| ¢ Juar al. orm: ‘ as 

same. The editions were: First, in 1806; second, in | f Duarte, Cal., informs us that he has just 


T have not Prance, and he copies the title-page in * the 


| original tongue.” 


1808; third, in 1821; another in 1841. 
found any trace of any others. 

A word in regard to Mr. Benton's translation: I 
have read it carefully, and compared it with the 
original. It is decidedly better than the old transia- 


original, can scarcely be excelled. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that he has used the word “ fertile’’ instead of 
“fecund,” or, better still, ** feeundated.’”” The word 
**mate,”’ used by Benton, is decidedly to be prefer- 
red to the word used by the English translator; but 
* fertile’ does not express what Huber means. 

In reference to the plates: The engravings were 
no doubt on copper, and are probably worthless 
now. The plates in my copy of the translation are 
from copper. Remember, this was before the adop- 


tion of steel for engraving purposes (invented by Ja- | “ . 
| some day to procure this cut for the benefit 


| and pleasure of our readers. 


cob Perkins, of Newburyport, Mass., about 1815), and 
before wood had come into general use on the con- 


Mr. Viallon will observe, that the edition of 1814 is 
called, on its title-page, the second edition of ** Nov- 
velles Observations,” ete.; not so the edition of 1796, 
which must, therefore, have been the first of that 
title. JOHN PHIN. 

Cedar Brae, N. J., April, 1884. 

Thanks, friend Phin, for the many items 
of interest which you have woven into your 
article. In regard to the date of the publi- 

ation of the ‘‘ Nouvelles Observations,’ we 


tion of his observations took place in 1792, 


| under thetitle of ‘ Nouvelles Observations,’ ”’ 


etc.; and further, that another edition was 
printed in 1796. This would seem to con- 
Friend Bliss, 
imported a copy of Huber’s works from 


Translated, it reads: — 


i** New Observations on Bees, by Francis 


| Huber. 
/and considerably enlarged. First Volume. 
tion; and for terseness, lucidity, and closeness to the | : 


tinent, after its revival by Bewick. If the plates | 


were steel, they can have been preserved only by 2 
miracle. But it will be so easy to reproduce them in 
wood, with all the delicacy of the original, that this 
need give no concern. 

Mr. Viallon objects to the simple word “ Laug- 
stroth”’ as the name for the new book-club, and sug- 


gests ** Langstroth Bee-Keepers’ Club.”” But it is | 
not a bee-kerpers’ club, neither is it a literary club. It | 


isto be a book-club, established for the purpose of | 


republishing such memoirs and works as are now 
inaccessible to students, and yet are of special value 
and interest. Who, of all the readers of this article, 
bas read the original papers of Hunter, Schirach, 


Keaumur, Swammerdam, and others, upon whose | 
works the principles of modern bee-keeping are | 
If these could be placed within the reach 


based? 
of students it would be a grand thing. Now, the 


only way to accomplish this is through a society or | 


club. The chemists joined together for a similar 
purpose, and formed ** The Cavendish Society ;’’ not 
* The Cavendish Chemical Society,’”’ mark you. The 
medical men have such a society—‘* The Sydenham 
Society’”’—not “The Sydenham Medical Society.” 
Historians did the same, and we have * The Spottis- 
woode Society.” If ‘The Langstroth Ciub,’’ or 
“The Langstroth Society,” is formed, every bee- 
keeper who can read will know what it means. It 
will not be the first club in this country, however; 
for since I suggested the formation of a ** Langstroth 
Club,” a Grolier Club” has been formed. This is 
named after Grolier, a famous book-bjnder, and is 
devoted to books and papers on book-binding and 
kindred artg, 


Second [dition, revised. corrected, 


Paris: J. J. Paschould, 22 Magazine Street. 
Geneva, the same. 1814.” This is doubtless 
the edition you recommend for Mr, Benton’s 
use.—In the last number of the Conservateur 
des Abcilles, friend Fournier gives the origi- 
nal introduction to Huber’s works, which 
Mr. Benton translated ; and on comparin 

the two, we must fully indorse all Rent 
Phin says in regard to the admirable man- 
ner in which the translation has been done. 
But best of all, friend F. also gives us a fine 
picture of the venerable Huber. We hope 


Friend F. errs 
in putting the date of I[uber’s death at 1832. 
{le died Dee. 22, 1831. 
: seni caatialiini et iacastcsiniti 
FOUL BROOD. 


AN ANSWER TO A QUERY BY FRIEND BOGGS, ON 
PAGE 81. 


"7 AVING had considerable experience with foul 
brood in Germany, years ago, and nobody re- 

~~ sponding to your article and questions on 
page 81, regarding the same, perhaps I can advise 
you some in the matter. It will be a comfort for 
you to hear that, although the colony your bees 
robbed had real foul brood, your bees will likely es- 
cape the disease when it was so late in the fall they 
had ceased breeding, and the stolen honey (of which 
there was likely not much) carried in the lower part 
of the combs for immediate use, will have all been 
consumed long before brood-rearing is started again. 
You should not, however, depend on your good 


| chances, but treat them as sick until they are all 


proved sound, which isto your interest, as well] as 
that of your neighbor bee-keepers; neither should 
you sell any bees. 

As the time is at hand now to look over your bees 
(if you have not yet done so), in order to keep any 
affected ones from the rest, each colony should be 
treated and kept strictly separate; exchange no 
hives nor combs. By all meansavoid robbing; open 
them only near sunset or early morning, or in quite 
cloudy weather. In looking for affected cells, take 
out the center frames, where the queen is supposed 
to lay first; and where by this time large sheets of 
brood are hatching, It is in these that an inexper}: 
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enced person can best detectit. If in or about the 
middle of such hatched sheets one or more scattered 
cells remain closed, look for them, and see; if their 
covers are caved in, with a small opening in the cen- 
ter, there is foul or failing brood of some kind, if 
not the worst. You will not likely find any old 
enough to have turned to brown jelly as yet. If, on 
the contrary, no such described cells are found, nor 
in 10 or 20 days after (at which time they should be 
looked over again), your bees are likely all right, and 
an expert with bees and the working of foul brood 
would have now settled his mind aboutit. But as 
you claim to be one of the A BC class, I would, be- 
sides the above, adopt a more sure and simple proof, | 
which costs no extra time, and the bees prosper all 
the same, if they are sound. 

After you have proceeded as above, you can add | 
empty combs or foundation to strong colonies when | 
needed, until they have eight, when you should give 
them no more. You will thus compel all your strong 
colonies to swarm early naturally, whichis a sure 
proof of their health, and you can then do with 
them as you like. If any are too weak to swarm, 
keep them and their surplus separate; andin the 
fall, after breeding is over, and when you prepare 
for winter, look all carefully over for any remaining 
cells, as every bee-keeper should do, and as we al- 
ways did. 

I do not consider it necessary here to describe the 
way you can best get rid of it, in case you should be 
€0 unfortunste as to discover foul brood among 
your bees, as friend G. W. House not long ago de- 
scribed in GLEANINGS, if I am correct; if not, I will, 
if you need and desireit. If you can, please find out 
whether the bees in question surely had foul brood; 
and, if possible, where and how it originated. 

Philadelphia, Pa. C. H. LuTTGENS. 

oe 


A SPECIALIST. 


A MEDLEY OF THOUGHTS FROM FRIEND MARVIN. 








ESSRS. Langstroth, Quinby, Heddon, and 
lil Root, are no more specialists than some of 
our would-be beginners. The capacity of 
keeper, with locality and other fitting circumstanc- 
es, will produce the entire specialist. The times 
and conditions are at hand in many locations, and 
lack but one, or at most two points, to produce 
them in others. How are they made? The man 
who has to sell his surplus honey is not a specialist. | 
The two who used to spend their winters in social | 
discourse on their specialty, were nearing the point. 
One of them used to sell surplus bees; now, by 
doubling and other ways, he stops the produce of 
new bee-keepers. We should like Mr. Q. to make 
sections; R. to publish papers; D.,fdn.; G., presses. 
T will raise honey as I have done for thirty years, 
and improve the bees that gather it, so as not to be 
a “specialist.” Uncle Sam has many acres unoccu- 
pied; a keeper places stock enough to take the feed 
going to waste on the field. Is it policy to place too 
many on the same field, or go beyond the unoccu- 
pied place? The fittest will survive. Who succeed 
best? Is it always the specialist? 

Mr. Langstroth was a good inventor, but too mod- 
est to be a good salesman, as was Mr. Otis—who was 
a specialist who has done more in his time to intro- 
duce the use of the movable principle than all oth- 
erscombined. How many points do the above par. 
ties lack of being specialists? The humane society 








of this State will not allow the misuse of stock, by 
starving or otherwise. I therefore advise not to run 
the risk, but ‘‘go west,” as others have, who could 
not compete. Is it best to advise the thirty bee. 
keepers who used to try to keep bees in this place, 
to go in again, and ruin or lose as they did, and do 
now in other places? If Mr. P. wants to show how 
easily he can succeed, let him como in my range, 
and fail, as one of us is sure to do; or let him earn 
or buy the range or route, as other trades do; i, e., 
the milk routes; start fair, and lose less. 

Wanted, an apprentice to learn to be a ‘special. 
ist.” J. M. MARVIN. 

St. Charles, Iil., Mar. 28, 1884. 

Friend M., we are much obliged for your 


| suggestions, even though they are dropped 


in a little abruptly. some of them. But we 
should be glad indeed to have you tell us 


| something about your yield of honey during 
|the past season, and how you secured it. 


You strike one point there that ought to be 
considered. The beginner would not be 
likely to succeed in your immediate neigh- 
borhood. it is just so with us. Our 400 or 
500 colonies during the height of honey har- 
vest cover our fields so well that those who 
try bee culture within a mile of our apiary 
are apt to stand a rather poor chance. On 
this account I believe most of them have 
moved away or given it up. 


_— > ¢@¢ aa 
THE INDIANA BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCI- 


ATION. 


WE BE BRETHREN. 


of our very interesting meeting held in Indian- 

apolis, Jan. 15 and 16; but as nothing has yet 
appeared in GLEANINGS in regard to that conven- 
tion, I beg for a little space, just to tell your readers 
that our fifth annual convention was well attended, 
from 75 to 100 beingin attendance, the most of whom 
are members. Tne discussions were lively, and gen- 
erally of interest to all present; and although, as 
usual, there was a difference of opinion on some 
points, yet the tone of the discussions was in the 
spirit of “* We be brethren.” If any other spirit pre- 
vailed, I failed to discover it. 

On the afternoon of the second day we had an ad- 
dress by Gov. Porter, who, for the past three or four 
years, has favored the meetings by his presence. 
Perhaps a “new departure”’ was the election of Mrs. 
Robbins, of Indianapolis, for president. As a body 
of busy ‘' workers,” why not have a **queen” to 
rule us? C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, was there, as he 
always is, and he never fails to come with valuable 
information, and just such advice as will benefit all 
progressive bee-keepers. In marketing their honey 
crop, our Indiana producers have learned, and are 
practicing one very important point; that is, to sell 
their honey as near home as possible, putting it on 
sale in the towns and cities around them; and it is 
astonishing what an amount is sold in that way. 
Statistics gathered by the assessors show the num- 
ber of colonies in this State one year ago to have 
been 78,000; this year will show a very large increase. 
The entire proceedings of our convention will be 
published in pamphlet form, and you will no doubt 
receive a copy from our worthy secretary, who is do- 
ing much to keep up the interests of the association. 

And now, Brother Root, I want to ask you in time, 


cl HAVE waited for some one to send you a report 
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to meet with us next winter; and I hereby earnestly 
request that you arrange matters so that you can be 
with us, if possible, if we are spared to see that 
time, and we promise you shall have no such experi- 
ence as you had at the Columbus Convention. See 
page 88. JONAS SCHOLL. 

Lyon’s Station, Ind., March 18, 1884. 

Friend S., your report is just to the point. 
Nothing would give me more pleasure than 
to meet with you; but I am afraid to make 
promises so long ahead. [ suppose you 
mean by that last sentence, that you won’t 
have intoxicating liquors sold, right under 
where the convention meets. I should sup- 
pose not, if you have a lady to preside. May 
God bless the new departure! 


i 
AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 





honey-extractor. You may copy the de- 
scription of it from the A. B. J. for April 2. 
G. W. STANLEY & BRO. 

Wyoming, N. Y., April, 1884. 

We give a description of the extractor as 
directed, as follows: 

I would like to describe my honey-extractor,which 
not only takes the honey from four combs at once, 
but also reverses or ehanges sides with the combs, 
after one side has been extracted entirely, by re- 
versing the motion of the crank. The comb-bas- 
kets, or pockets to hold the combs, are made of wire 
cloth, large enough to contain the size of the comb 
used, with sufficient space inside so that the combs 
may be conveniently placed in the comb-baskets, 
without injury to the combs. 


Wy send you a cut to-day of our automatic 





A HONEY-EXTKACTOR TO REVEKSE THE COMBS 
WHEN THE MOTION IS REVERSED. 

As the machine stands at rest, the comb-baskets, 
hanging from the outside of the reel, point directly 
toward the center. The top of thereel is made by an 
iron cross attached to a hoop that will just revolve 
inside the can. Midway between where the arms of 
the cross are attached to the hoop, are fastened 
four small metal hooks, to support the four comb- 
baskets, The bottom of the reel is made with a 
cross, like the top, with the exception of having a 
crosé-piece at the end of each arm, Two holes are 





drilled through these cross-pieces near the ends, 
three inches apart, and through these holes are pass- 
ed the two rods of an arch, which rises three inches 
above the cross-piece. A vertical rod passes through 
the two crosses at the center. The pinion to con- 
nect with the cog-gear wheel at the topis placed 
near the top of the red with the end of the rod run- 
ning through the pinion and into a bearing in the 
casting that forms one of the bearings for the crank 
shaft. The bottom of the vertical rod rests ona 
cross-bearing at the bottom of thecan. The lower 
cross is fastened to the vertical shaft, by means of a 
set screw; after which the upper cross is turned, so 
that the hooks come directly above the center of the 
arches at the bottom of the reel; the top cross is 
now secured to the vertical shaft by another Bet- 
screw. 

To make every thing secure, and also to form the 
sides of the reel for the comb-baskets to swing 
against, we provide as follows: Take a strong gal- 
vanized rod, and fasten one end to the hook at the 
top of the corner of No. 1, and the other end tothe 
bottom of corner No. 2; now take another rod and 
run from the top of corner No.2 to the bottom of 
corner No. 1; fasten securely at the ends, and at the 
center where the two rods cross. When all sides are 
provided for in this way, the reel is complete. 

The comb-baskets are made to slip on to the hook 
at the top, and atthe bottom they have a double 
crotch that fits the arch at the lower corner. 

As the extractor stands at rest, the comb-baskets 
all point toward the center, and the crotches rest 
squarely against the rods of the arch atthe bottom 
corner. 

As the reel begins to turn, the comb-baskets are 
all thrown off the vertical center, and all pass around 
in one direction, resting on one rod of the arch, and 
take their place against the sides of the reel. 

Asthe comb-baskets pass around to the sides of 
the reel, the edge that hung next to the center will 
be carried upward about one inch; hence, as soon 
asthe motion stops, tbe weight of the combs and 
baskets carries them back again, pointing toward the 
center. By reversing the motion, the comb-baskets 
are carried around in the opposite direction, and the 
honey is thrown from the other side of the combs. 
By applying the * brake”’ to the pulley near the up- 
per end of the rod, the motion is again stopped, and 
the combs agsin swing back, pointing toward the 
center, and the combs are removed. 

In order to make the action of the comb-baskets 
more rapid, we attach one end of a small coil spring 
to the bottom of the comb-basket, and the other end 
to the rod of the arch on the. same side. This holds 
the bottoms of the comb-baskets in place, and aids 
in bringing them back to the center more quickly, 
so that they will be ready to remove as soon as the 
motion stops. The extractor will work well without 
the springs, but time will be saved by using them. 


‘The above device for reversing the combs 
is certainly quite ingenious, friends Stanley 
& Bro.; but [hope you will excuse me if [ 
suggest some of the objections that occur to 
me. While I am about it, perhaps it may be 
well to say, that our columns are always 
open to descriptions of new inventions, im- 
plements, etc.; and where the articles pos- 
sess merit, lam quite willing their owners 
insert advertisements in the same issue ; or 
ney may give pricesin the reading columns, 
if they choose, But if they use our columns 
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for this purpose, they must accord to my- 
self or any of our readers the right of com- 
menting on these improved implements, and 
pointing out the difficulties, or such difficul- 
ties as suggest themselves to us. This, it 
seems to me, is no more than fair, in view of 
the fact that a great crowd of beginners in 
bee culture are looking on and are often- 
times ready to adopt every thing prominent- 
ly noticed. It is always best to be a little 
careful in adopting new things; and there- 
fore new inventions, as a rule, have to go 
through this ordeal of public criticism. If | 
they possess suflicient merit to bring them | 
into public favor in spite of such criticism as | 
they may receive, welland good. If the sale 
of them is hindered by what may be brought 
out, the proprietors will have to bearit. I 
make this little preface right here, because 
owners of new things have so many times 
felt hurt at what 1 thought best to say by | 
way of comment. 

The automatic extractor shown above is | 
the most ingenious thing of the kind that 
has ever come under my notice, although I 
have not seen a tinished machine; and al- 
though the engraving is quite defective in 
many points, so far as showing just how the 
machine is to be made, still it enables us to 
understand it fully. The great objection to 
this machine — in fact, all machines I have | 
ever seen, for reversing the combs inside of | 
the extractor, is the great size and weight of | 
them, compared with the machines already | 
in use; this great size and weight involves a | 
corresponding expense. In the above ma- | 
chine each comb must have room to hang | 
between the center-shaft and the outside of | 
the can. To do this,and have it take all | 
sizes of combs in common use, the extractor | 
will need to be something like 24 feet across | 
the top. To revolve so Jarge a reel, capable 
of holding four combs,correspondingly heavy 
gearing must be used; and the power re- 
quired to get so heavy a frame in motion, 
and ry it quickly, will be considerable. I 
should like to hear from some one who has 

urchased one of these machines, and tried 
itin actual use. All arrangements of the 
kind, so far as I know, have been, aftera 
little time, discarded; and if this is a suc- 
cess, Iam inclined to think its use will be 
mostly confined to specialists, or those who 
have quite large apiaries. | 


~  — e@og 
HOW TO CURE A KICKING COW. 








SOME EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS BESIDES, IN REGARD 
TO THIS MATTER OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 





ROM the number of communications 
that have comein,in regard to this 
matter, we judge more people know 

how to use cows than practice what they do 
know. From among the number we select 
two —one from a veteran (or we should 
judge so), and also one from one of the ju- 
veniles. This will be all the space we can 
give to the subject. 

In GLEANINGS, page 203, you ask, * How shall we 
cure a kicking cow?’’ For the cure to be permanent, 
you should educate the cow so that she would have 
no fear. There are different methods to obtain 
that result. One method would be, teach the cow to 





eat from your hand. Useacard on them, and once 
in a while give them something they love, from the 
hand, while carding them; scratch their head with 
your fingers, and afterward their neck and shou!|- 
ders; teach them not to shrink from your touch, by 
passing your hand carefully over all parts of their 
body and legs. Teach them not to be afraid of a bag 
or a blanket, by hanging arope or cord first across 
their back, then something larger, till you can pick 
up a blanket lying near them and throw it over them 
as youdo a horse. Then take two pieces of cord 
about three feet long; hold the ends even, and make 
aknoton them about 2% inches from the center, 
then make a knot on the longest ends, about five 
inches from the other knot, and then draw them 
tight; then take one end of the two cords, and pass 
each end once around one of the cow’s hind legs 


| above the ankle, and tie a good slip knot; then tie 


the other leg the same; now, very slowly and care- 
fully, handle the cow’s bag and legs till she is no 


| longer afraid. Always remember, that a naturally 


vicious cow is aggressive, and uses nothing but her 
head in making an attack, unless she is frightened 
or hurt. All bad tricks, as a general thing, are 


|; caused by mismanagement, either at the time of 
| their contracting them or afterward. Never strike 


an animal, nor hurt it in any way, while angry, if 
you can avoid it, and never in revenge for what they 
may do. It is to no one’s credit to do so. It will not 
help the matter, neither is there any “ money” in it. 
Be slow and very gentle in all your movements 
while it is required. In milking, you can not use 
too much care not to cause pain to the cow in any 
way. Ifthere are any cracks on the teats, or the 
skin is mvre than usually tender, use extra care, 
and I should hope a cow so treated could in a short 
time be milked safely, as far as kicking is concerned. 
I believe it is important in the management of an- 
imals of all kinds, to feel good natured yourself, if you 
want to be successful, and believe it is more or less 
disastrous to lose full control of the temper. One 
should always strive to give an animal some knowl- 
edge of what you punish it for. For example, a 
touch of the whip when you wish your horse to go 
faster will teach him toobey. So will! it quiet a rest- 
ive one, if he understands for what reason you strike 
him. But if he does not understand it, it will surely 
make him worse. I suppose a simple cord, instead 
of the hobbles wound around the leg would answer 
the same purpose after the first week or two. 
ARNOLD WYMAN. 
Montezuma, N. Y., March 17, 1884. 


As Frank M. wants to know how to break a kick- 
ing cow, I will tell you how my padid. He tied a 
rope around her body behind her front legs, 
and put a stick in it, and twisted it up so tight that 
the cow did not think of kicking. He did so fora 
week, and she has not kicked since. 

Atwater, Obio, April 7, 1884. CHARLEY GRATE. 

You see, friends, the great secret of man- 
aging animals, as well as managing any 
thing in this world, is to first manage your- 
self. Friend Wyman hits it exactly when 
he says that the great secret is to feel good 
natured yourself, for you know good nature 
is contagious. 

He that hath no rule over his own spirit is like a 
city that is broken down and without walls.—PR0Ov- 
ERBS 25: 28. 

He that overcometh, and keepeth my works unto 
Pag hy him will | give power over the nations.— 
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SENDING HONEY TO COMMISSION WIEN. 


A MATTER ON WHICH BEE-KEEPERS SHOULD BE 
THOROUGHLY POSTED. 








) ROTHER ROOT:—Mrs. Axtell was rightly in- 
iB) formed by her lawyer. It is a reasonable 
_ thing. If a commission agent sells your goods 
he isa trustee for you, and merely holds the goods 
or proceeds as a bailee (as the law terms it), or sim- 
ple custodian. If he sells the goods, and uses the 
money for other purposes, and does not hand it over 
to you on demand, he is guilty of ‘conversion,’ or 
embezzlement, whichis acrime. If the creditor or 
principal accepts a note instead of the money, he 
makes it a simple debt, and settles the original 
claim, and removes the criminal] part of the affair. 
If the note is sued for non-payment, the creditor 
gets a simple judgment, which is of no more value 
against a dishonest man than a note or a verbal 
promise to pay. Iagree with you, that to go to law 
to collect debts is a questionable business, and at 
the best a losing affair. But to prosecute a thief is 
apublic duty. Did not our gentle Savior make a 
whip, and drive the thieves out of the temple with it? 
and the law is the whip we must use to keep men 
honest (?) who would he rogues otherwise. And a 
commission agent who sells your goods and pockets 
your money is a thief in the eye of the law. There- 
fore, never take a note from acommission agent in 
payment (?) of a debt, due for goods sold. The rogues 
know what it means; and when the note is given, 
snap their fingers at you; but not one has been 
known to refuse to pay (here in New York) when a 
full settlement has been demanded by a lawyer. I 
am not a lawyer, but have had practical experience 
in getting money from such commission men, 

Hackensack, N. J., March, 1884. H, STEWART. 

Friend S., I quite agree with you in this 
matter. There is one other point not yet 
touched upon. It is this: Suppose a com- 
mission man makes a plea that he was oblig- 
ed to sell honey for less than half what it 
was worth. In friend House’s case they 
pretended they could not get even ten cents 
a pound for nice comb honey. I presume in 
such a case we could demand a statement of 
the sales made, and by investigation find out 
what amount of money was received. In 
the case we now have before us, the com- 
mission man had a way of selling out and 
losing his books every little while, so friend 
Ilouse informs me. 

er 
NUCLEUS METHOD OF INCREASE. 
THE WAY FRIEND POPPLETON DOES IT. 


ce RUSSELL, of Wakeman, O., has requested 
yi 
J 





me to describe in GLEANINGS the method I 
use in forming nuclei; and as the subject is 
a timely one, I will try to do as he wishes. I do not 
think that I have any thing new to say on this sub- 
ject, but I may be of some help to those who have 
had little or no experience in working with nuclei. 

I came to the conclusion several years ago, that 
there are but two methods of increase that I am sat- 
isfled with. Those are ‘‘natural swarming,’ and 
what is known as the ‘nucleus method.” Which of 
these two methods is the better, depends altogether 
on our method of management. If I were raising 
comb honey, I think I should prefer natural swarm- 
ing; that is, I should probably be forced to prefer it, 





as it is much easier for the comb-honey raiser to al- 
low than to prevent natural swarming; but using 
large single-story hives, for the production of ex- 
tracted honey only, compels me to rely on some oth- 
er method of increase, if I wish any. I have tried 
nearly all the methods of dividing colonies that have 
been given in the books and papers, but have never 
yet found a way that was satisfactory. 

Nearly if not all the ways of dividing colonies re- 
sult in giving the old bees to one of the divisions, 
and the young bees to the other, thus destroying the 
normal condition of both divisions, and this usually 
has to be done during a flowof honey. The part hav- 
ing all the old bees has very little brood, and has to 
devote two or three weeks (usually during the best 
of the season) to brood-rearing instead of honey- 
gathering, while the other part has too few field- 
workers to be of much value as honey-gatherers. 
These objections would not be very serious ones in 
localities that enjoy a continual flow of honey for 3 
or 4 months; but such localities are few and far be- 
tween in this northern latitude. 

The nucleus system of increase allows us to keep 
our colonies always in a strong, normal condition, 
ready to take full advantage of any flow of honey. 
We can also do the most of the labor of making and 
caring for the nuclei during intervals of more press- 
ing work. 

The great practical difficulty in making nuclei is 
to get a sufficient number of bees to remain with the 
nucleus during the first few days after it is formed. 
A perfect nucleus should be a miniature copy of a 
normal colony; that is, should contain a laying 
queen as soon as it is possible to give one, and a 
proper proportion of old and young bees. This last 
condition is the difficult one to obtain, and I know 
of no practical method of doing so, except by form- 
ing all nuclei from colonies kept at a distance of at 
least two or three miles from where they are to re- 
main. I have practiced this way somewhat, and ex- 
pect to do so almost altogether hereafter. Any one 
who has not tried it can hardly realize how much 
better such a nucleus is than the one formed by any 
method from a colony near by. However, as nearly 
all nuclei are necessarily made and kept in the same 
apiary with the parent stock, I will give the method 
which has given me the best satisfaction, and which 
of late I have used quite extensively. 

I use altogether, long single-story hives, capable 
of holding any number of frames upto25. During 
the season for making nuclei, these hives always 
have in them some combs that do not contain brood. 
I make all my nuclei by the use of standard frames, 
not using any smaller size especially for that pur- 
pose. Selecting the colony I wish to take a nucleus 
from, I place an empty hive near it, placing in it 
either one, two, or three frames of the oldest capped 
brood the colony contains, with all the adhering 
bees. I usually make it a point to see the old queen, 
so I can be sure she is where I want her. I thenadd 
to the nucleus hive, from the old one, as many 
combs with adhering bees as I have taken brood- 
combs. Fill the empty places in the old hive with 
empty combs; close up both hives, and remove the 
nucleus to the stand previously prepared, where it 
istoremain, I keep the nucleus hive closed up till 
the next morning, then open the entrance-blocks till 
only one bee can pass at a time; set a small board 
or shingle up in front of the entrance, and let them 
alone for a day or two, after which the empty combs 
(which have now become useless) can te removed, 
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and a queen or queen-cel: be introduced if necessa- 
ry. The nucleus can now be used for rearing queens, 
or can be built up into a good colony, by occasional- 
ly inserting empty comb, foundation, or es 
combs from other colonies. The further a nucleus | 
is removed from its parent colony, the more bees 
will remain with it. I rarely remove a nucleus less 
than four or five rods, and more than that if pos- 


; 


sible. 
I believe this method I have detailed is all old, un- 
less it may be the temporary giving to the nucleus | 
as many empty combs with their adhering bees as I | 
do brood-combs. Since using this method I am rare- | 
ly troubled by too few bees remaining with the nu- | 
cleus, but they are, of course, nearly all young bees. | 
Mr. Doolittle lately told how he forms his nuclei by | 
covering a frame of hatching brood with wire cloth, | 
and leaving it in the center of a populous colony; | 
but it seems as though that must certainly be a much 
more troublesome method than the one I use, and 
gives poorer results, with the one exception of intro- | 
ducing the queen, which I do not think is anywhere 
near of sufficient importance to pay for the extra la- | 
bor. 0.0. POPPLETON. | 
Williamstown, Iowa, March 29, 1884. 
Thanks, friend P. Your method differs | 
but little irom the one we practice, only we 
greatly prefer to have a comb containing a> 
queen-cell nearly ready to hatch, when we | 
start nucleus colonies. The bees on this, 
comb, and, in fact, all belonging to the same 
hive, will stick pretty well, as a rule, to any 
comb containing a mature queen-cell. You 
know that friend Doolittle suggested taking 
the old queen along a day or two, to make | 
the bees feel satisfied, and stick to their lo- 
cation. Putting a shingle before the hive. | 
we have never practiced ; but it may answer 
an excellent purpose by inducing the bees to | 
pay more attention to places out of which 
they go. Ifagood many of the bees go off 
with the colony, there will usually be enough 
hatched by the time a young queen is ready 
for business. to make a pretty fair colony. 
** Neighbor H.”’ practices carrying the bees 
about three miles from his River apiary to 
his Home apiary. 
_— Doo aa 


ANA B C SCHOLAR ASKS QUESZIONS, 





HE FINDS SOME THINGS HE DOESN'T UNDERSTAND. 





I believe the “ little fellows’”’ are generally a 

troublesome class. Well, am atthe footin 
the A B C class, but I suppose that we shall have 
some more new scholars before long; and then, as I 
profit so much by the lessons I get from GLEANINGS 
and experience, I think I won't be at the foot much 
longer. For the present, however, I am going to 
presume that you, like all good teachers, sympa- 
thize with all fresh arrivals; and now, as | have se- 
cured your sympathy, Iam going to ask you a few 
questions that I presume will appeir so simple you 
will laugh at our ignorance. Before doing this. 
however, I want to tell you what I saw while watch- 
ing some bees duriog a warm day in February. I 
had put some nice sugar on the alighting-board in 
front of two hives that I had bought and breught 
home in January, and after moistening with water I 
took my seat justin front of one of them, and was 
watching them sipping at the sugar, when, all of a 


re. your A BC scholars bother you mightily? 





| about ** Resurrection.” 





sudden, two bees grasped each other and seemed to 
be engaged ina deadly conflict. This lasted only a 
second or two, when they released their grasp, one 
of them flying away, the other one remaining mo- 
tionless near the outer edge of the alighting-board. 
Supposing that the one had been killed by a sting 
from the other, I thought no more about it until a 
few minutes later, when another bee that had walk. 
ed away from where the group was feeding on the 
sugar, chanced tu pass the one that had been slain 
in battle. Suddenly he stopped, turned around til! 
he faced the motionless body of his comrade, and 
then commenced such a series of maneuvers around 
and against its inanimate body, that I supposed it 
was going to pitch the dead overboard. Shortly he 
was joined by another, and then another, and an- 
other, until there were six of them surrounding this 
apparently lifeless body, all of them engaged just as 
the first one had been; but to my surprise they 


| would never allow it to be pushed near the edge of 


the alighting-board, although they kept it continu- 
ally moving. Imagine my surprise to see this ap- 
parently lifeless bee, after being thus “ manipu- 
lated "’ for a minute or two by its fellows, suddenly 
regain censciousness, take wing, and fly away. 
While meditating on what I just witnessed, I passed 
to the other hive, where I saw the same thing enact- 
ed again, with the exception that the motionless 
body of the bee was lying on the alighting-board 
when I first noticed it. 

Now, is itany wonder that, when my A BC book 
arrived a few days after, I just turned right over to 
“KR,” to see if there was any thingin that book 
Won’t some of you pro- 


| fessors tell us something ab outit? I should proba- 
| bly have stated, that those manipulating never 
| passed over the body of the inanimate, nor changed 
| their relative positions, nor turned the budy over, 
but kept it continually moving. Now for my ques- 


tions: 

1. Is there any thing to be gained by feeding bees 
that have plenty of honey in their hives, throughout 
the winter? 

2. If you had a 2-story Simplicity hive, and there 
should be half of the top frames full of honey left, 
after the winter is over, would you remove this sur- 
plus, say the Ist of April, or would it lessen the 
chances of an increase by natural swarming? 

3. If I should set one Simplicity hive’over another, 
thus making a two-story hive, would it not be well 
enough to make an entrance for the bees at the bot- 
tom of the top story, or would it give more light to 
the inside of the hive than the bees would appre- 
ciate? 

If you will please answer through GLEANINGS, you 
will confer a great favor on a new beginner. 

Sparta, Miss. L. HALL. 


Friend H., I should say that your imagin- 
ation supplied a little, perhaps, in the ac- 
count of the adventures you mention having 
seen. You gave the bees a feed, and this, 
with the warm weather and outdoor air, 
stirred them up into a feeling of general re- 
joicing. The buzzing around each other, 
and other antics, was simply their way of 
manifesting their satisfaction. I do not 
think there was any stinging about it. In 
regard to the bee that appeared to be dead, 
I do not know how to explain it, unless 
it was one that had got chilled so as 
to be in a dormant state, and perhaps got 
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pulled out on the honey-board, and the warm 
sun revived him, and his comrades gave him 
a lick of the warm sugar they had just been 
feasting on, and that ‘“‘ brought him to.” 
Bees get well very suddenly under the influ- 
ence of sunshine and feed. You saw the 
same maneuvers at different hives, because 
the warm weather had called them out. 


is If AN ADVANTAGE TO FEED, WHERE 
STOCK HAVE PLENTY OF FEED? 

In regard to your question, I should say 
there was something to be gained by feeding 
bees, even when they have a good supply. 
It must be done judiciously, however. Dur- 
ing a dearth of pasture in the fall, regular 
feeding will induce raising bees largely, and 
even pogo | may be induced in this way. 
What is called stimulative feeding in the 
spring will often cause the bees to raise 
brood to such an extent that the amount of 
honey gathered may be doubled or trebled. 

In es to your second question, it is 
very bad policy to leave such an amount of 
stores in the hives, that full combs of honey 
will remain in April. It should have been 
extracted the fall before, or it can be used 
for stimulating stocks by shaving off the 
caps of the cells. This will have about the 
same effect as eee. Taking it away 
would not lessen the chances of swarming ; 
but if given to them one comb at a time, un- 
capped, as I have mentioned, it would in- 
duce swarming. 

SHOULD THERE BE AN ENTRANCE TO THE 
UPPER STORY ? 

One entrance is sufficient for any two-sto- 
ry hive, and I believe it is thought better to 
use the entrance at the lower part of the 
lower story. If you make an entrance in 
the upper story it allows the warm air to es- 
cape, and the bees will soon abandon the 
entrance and in time the combs of the lower 
8 ie 

tory i 
FRIEND CHURCHILL'S IDEAS IN RE- 
GARD TO GETTING COMB HONEY. 


ALSO SOME SUGGESTIONS ABOUT GETTING BEES 
STARTED IN SECTION BOXES. 


RIEND ROOT:—Asthere has been so much said 
i about the trouble of getting bees into the 
boxes, I will give you my mode, waich I dis- 
covered last season, which pleases me more than a 
little. I begin early stimulative feeding; and as 
they grow in numbers I add frames of comb or fdn. 
Lill just 9 fill an L. hive, which will space them, say, 
’s Or More, which is more than natural. Now being 
thus, there is room for lots of bees —more than is 
actually needed; but they are just what we want, 
you will see. As the brood gains, and the top of 
frames are bulged and crowded with honey, which 
is coming in freely, I shake bees from the combsand 
trim the honey off even with the frames. The first 
frame is set % in. from side of hive, and others are 
Set just % inch apart; the last one has a division- 
board (athin one) set % fromit. I puton a case one 
section narrower than the regular size, and only half 
of the boxes in this, which ! set at the back end. 
The open space is filled with cloths. The trimmings 
are mashed, and the same amount of warm water 
added, which is all strained through a cloth, and 
placed on top of the sections, in a feeder. I cover 





warmly, and on this I put a leaf or chaff cushion, so 
as to keep warm during cold nights, and cool during 
warm days. Now, the combs being closed up to 
about the natural space, and the honey being above 
the sections, the bees have a very friendly invita- 
tion to accept them; and there being but a small 
number of boxes, they will take to them far better 
than in a large open crate. When the honey is all 
taken down, take off feeder, and keep on the pack- 
ing; and when the two sets of boxes are well start- 
ed, I put one set forward, and place between a set of 
boxes filled with foundation, and so on; and when 
they get strong enough,I lift this and set a crate 
under. 

‘* But,” says one, ** why do you use so few boxes?”’ 
My friend, have you ever measured a regular 2&1b. 

case? If so, you have found it will hold 16 quarts, 
or one-half bushel. Now, where are there bees 
enough in one swarm (in early. boney-fiow) to fill 
this and care for the brood, and do smart work in 
the field? I find, also,that bees do far better in 
boxes in a chaff hive than a single-walled, unless a 
woolen cloth is tacked on the edge of one story, 80 
that no air can creep in about the case. Then they 
are much better, to be heaped together; for if left 
open, and a full case is given at once, the bees are 
driven into the center, and many combs are drawn 
on one side, and are apt to be crooked thereby, and 
many outside boxes are rejected entirely. 

I find, also, that unless the edge of the lower glass 
edge is chamfered down to nearly an edge, that the 
bees can not get into the case from the side of hive, 
which is just so much loss. Just sct on a case, Bro. 
R., and see where we have had our eyes shut. I now 
chamfer every one, and I also set the boxes away 
from the side of crate ‘; inch, so the bees can pass 
up and down freely, on outside sections; and I saw 
enough last season to satisfy me that 1% sections 
are too wide, and shall use none but 15¢x#4x4%, re- 
gardless of weight. % 

The above ideas are from careful study and ex- 
periments; and if they are of any use to any of the 
happy readers of GLEANINGS, they are free. 

As to section fdn., I find that it should come with- 
in 4 inch of bottom, and *%4 inch of side of boxes, 
and that a high side-wall makes a very great differ- 
ence in regard to acceptance by the bees, and [ know 
that we can not be too careful in fastening it in the 
center of sections, and leaving it straight and even. 
Some say I am too particular; but I don’t see it. 
The little things are what tell, as the bee said when 
he took the lion in the nose. I often think of your 
careful way and watchfuiness, and feel that you are 
entitled to great rewards for your constant labor 
and care. I also believe that unventilated sleeping: 
rooms, and tea and tobacco, are ruining thousands 
of our friends. Give me good air, and lots of hot 
water, inside and out, and the medicine may go to 
grass, in company with tea, rum, and tobacco. 

E. P. CHURCHILL. 

North Auburn, Me., March, 1884. 

Friend C., I am hardly prepared to indorse 
our plan of ang 3 your brood-combs fur- 
her apart than the bees would naturally 

build them ; still, it may be an advantage. 
When bees are rearing brood largely in 
spring, you will notice they almost always 
have a solid frame of pollen right opposite a 
frame containing young larvee ; and as this 
lien is used very rapidly to feed the young 
arve, it seems to me it ought to be within 
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reaching distance. Suppose somebody were 
to move your plate two feet away from you 
while you are eating your dinner, would it 
not take you some time to reach this extra 
distance for every mouthful? While [ am 
on this subject, I want to mention that 
swapping combs so as to put this pollen 
away from the brood it is intended to feed, 
is, in my opinion, an awful big blunder ; and 
yet beginners often do this, and may be 
some older ones do the samething. Your 
idea in regard to starting bees urder a few 
sections, to commence with, is a good one. 
1 also approve of your plan of packing 
around the honey-boxes with cloths or chaff 
cushions. I have often thought of a case 
holding about one-half the number of sec- 
tions to start in with, then using two cases 
side by side to cover the whole top of the 
side after they get well started. Such cases 
would be handy for retailers as well. In re- 
gard to making provision for bees to get up 


along the outside row of sections, | do not | 


feel so sure it is so absolutely necessary. I 
think we agree pretty well on pure air and 
pure water. 


SPREADING COMBS INTELLIGENTLY. 


I do not intend to convey the idea by the 
above, that | would condemn spreading the 
brood, only that it should be done intelli- 
gently. When the colony gets strong, and 
the queen begins to be cramped for room, 
putting a nice straight worker comb, or even 
a sheet of fdn.,in the center of the brood- 
nest, may work wonders, for the queen will 
fill this new comb right up at once, almost 
solid with eggs. These larvze will hatch al- 
most at once, and the bees can attend to 
them with greater economy than is often 

ossible with the natural order of things. 

Vhen the comb is first put in, of course it 

will make a little disturbance; but by the 
time the larvee are ready to be fed they will 
have pollen placed conveniently alongside 
of this comb; and when this one frame of 
brood is hatched out it will make a pretty 
fair swarm. 


EO 
WINTERING BEES WITH A THREE OR 


FOUR INCH SPACE UNDER THE 
COMBS. 





SOME FACTS FROM EXPERIENCE, BY H. L. BOSS. 





Italian, one hybrid; increased to 9 by natural 

swarming. I had 150 Ibs. in 1-lb. sections. The 
season was any thing but favorable, so wet and cold, 
and then so dry. I put them up in November; got 
dry-goods boxes; got some 2x2 scantling, sawed the 
length and breadth of hive, laid them in the bottom 
of my boxes, and then set the hives on them. This 
gave them two inches from the bottom, the full size 
of hive for ventilation, cutting a crevice through 
the box so they could pass out and in; bad no up- 
ward ventilation. I filled up the box with dry for- 
est-leaves. 

We have had steady sleighing for 70 days; to-day 
the snow is going away, and on examination I find 
all my bees in first-class condition. I think one 
quart would cover the loss of all that have died. 
We had some weather at 28° below zero. Many bee- 


COMMENCED the spring with two swarms—one 











men in these parts have lost heavily, some lusing 
nearly all. One man put up in chaff-packed boxes, 
46 swarms; he tells me he will lose much more than 
half. Another had a hundred, and will lose about 
75, andsoon. Those that did not pack have lost very 
heavily. 

My experience has been, keep your bees quite dry 
and warm, with room under for ventilation, and 
they come out as wellasany. I think from present 
observation, bees will be fearfully thinned out in 
these parts. H. L. Boss. 

Caro, Tuscola Co., Mich., March, 1884. 


Friend B., this subject has been much 
talked about, and I believe a great deal ex- 
perimented on. I believe favorable results 
have almost always followed where a con- 
siderable space has been left below the 
combs. With the Simplicity hive we might 
on an empty story under the brood-nest, 

ut perhaps there might be too much room, 
and hence too cold. With achaff hive we 
could easily raise the frames up a couple of 
inches, and leave the entrance open full 
width, and it would prevent choking up 
around the frames and entrance with dead 
bees. 

rT pe iim 


HOW AN ABC SCHOLAR HAS PRO- 
GRESSED. 





SIX YEARS IN TEXAS. 


over a year, and think I have gained much use- 

ful information from the articles of your many 
able contributors, and also from the A B C book. 
While I have enjoyed the writings of friends Hutch- 
inson, Heddon, Jones, Langstroth, and Miller, as 
well as many of the lesser lights, very much, I must 
say that friend Doolittle has a happy way of making 
things plain that render his articles of especial value 
to an A BC scholar. 

I commenced keeping bees in the spring of 1873, 
with one weak colony, which was a gift from a 
neighbor, and ** Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee keeping,” 
old edition, as my guide. I just exactly doubled my 
stock every year until 1883, after deducting all loss- 
es. Last year I got only 10 swarms from 32 colonies. 
I have sold honey every year except one, 1879, and 
have always kept plenty for family use. In 1882 I 
sold 1000 lbs. from a spring start of 14. and increased 
to 37. In 1883 I sold about the same amount from 8 
spring start of 32, and increased to 42. Until last 
year I made all of my own hives and frames,and my 
bees have cost me very little. With the exception 
of the year 1879, they have paid very well for the |a- 
bor given them. 

lam aware that the above report will appear like 
very “small potatoes” by the side of some of the 
“ whoppers ” that I have seen inGLEANINGS; but as 
some of the friends are particularly anxious that 
the dark side should appear, as well as the bright, | 
thought it was a good time for me to come in, as! 
did not have avy thing ex!raordipary to report. Now 
that I have got into so good company, I hope to have 
a good report too, at the end of this season. It is to 
be hoped, at any rate, that the late discussions 0D 
the “‘ durk side of bee-keeping ”’ will bave the eff« ct 
of making the friends send in all their reports, both 
good and bad. J. P. CONNELL. 

Hanover, Hiil Co., Texas, March 21, 1884. 


i HAVE been a reader of GLEANLINGS for a little 
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EXTRACTING HONEY 





While itis Thin and Unripe, and Evapo- 
rating it by Artificial Means. 
FRIEND MARTIN TELLS US HOW TO MAKE THE AP- 
PARATUS, 
<P RO. ROOT:—You have doubtless seen, from 
> time to time, notices of Mr. L. C. Root’s hon- 
“ ey-evaporator, especially in the Apiculturist, 
and in the proceedings of the N. E. N. Y. B. K. A., 
as published by Mr. Locke. As there has been 
some inquiry about this apparatus, and not much 
definite information given, I shall take the liberty 
to give a description of it as I saw it at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Root, It isa simple apparatus (shown 
in this sketch), made of tin, with an inclined top. 
Upon this surface are tin strips to guide the honey 
ina zigzag course down the incline,as shown by 
the arrows. The new idea is to extract the honey, 
or nectar, before it is capped over, or just as fast as 
the bees collect it. In this thin, unripe condition, it 
is run over the evaporator, entering the tube A, and 
running out at B, ripened. 





APPARATUS FOR EVAPORATING THIN HONEY. 

If Lunderstand Mr. Root, he does not wish to get 
a greater quantity of honey, so much as he does a 
better quality. Honey can be evaporated’ down to 
any degree of thickness, even to hard candy, I think, 
with this evaporator. 

The tube C is used to fill the tank with water; a 
thermometer is also placed in this tube, to graduate 


the temperature; the heat is maintained with an 
vil-stove. 





GAL FRIEND MaRTIN’S SUGGESTED IMPKOVEMENT. 

It will be noticed, that the shape of guides causes 
the honey to run down the incline in a thick stream, 
as shown in Fig. 2. The evaporator would be more 
rapid and even, I think, if it were run down in a 
thin sheet, giving more surface. 

I would suggest this improvement, and shall use 
one constructed on the plan of Fig.3. We hope 
many bee-keepers will try Mr. Root’s plan during 


the coming season; for in many experiments we 
can come to a definite conclusion as to its value. 
JOHN M. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., March, 1884. 

Many thanks, friend M., for your descrip- 
tion. No doubt much honey that is taken 
out unfit for market might be, with this ma- 
chine, worked over into a nice article, espe- 
cially if it is so treated as soon as it is taken 
from the hives. IL confess, however, that 
without having had any practical experience 
in the matter, I should be inclined to say the 
bees could do it cheaper than it could be 
done by the above apparatus, although I 
|may be mistaken here. I have ripened thin 
| honey by placing it on shallow pans, expos- 
| ed to the open air, and I know it changes it 
very materially ; and if the weather is dry 
and warm, it does not take very long either, 
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SAND AND SAWDUST RE- 
GION. 





FROM THE 


A VISIT TO SOME OF THE BEE-KEEPERS ALONG 
LAKE MICHIGAN. 


\ EAR GLEANINGS:—Thinking a few notes by 
the way might be of interest to your readers, 
I inclose them. From the growing city of 
Muskegon, abounding in sand and sawdust, the 
greatest lumber-producing center in Michigan, if 
not in the entire North-west, I took theC. & W.M. 
R. R., March 7, arriving at Hart, the capital of 
Oceana county, at1l0 A.M. It is a pleasant little vil. 
lage, located among gently rolling bills and vales in 
a fine farming country, timbered with maple, beach, 
elm, and linden. What a fine country for bee-keep- 
ing! was my first thought; and not long after, I was 
sitting by the pleasant firesi'e of friend Markham, 
listening to his terse and spicy encomiums upon the 
‘busy bee.” Mr. M.isa staunch believer in cellar 
wintering. and well he may be; for success has al- 
ways attended his methods. A small farm in the 
outskirts of the town, planted to orchards of plum, 
pear, peach, and apple, affords him a comfortable 
living, while his bees are bringing ina nice surplus 
of revenue. 

My next visit was to the apiary of Henry Palmer, 
a mile east of the village. Mr. P. is largely interest- 
ed in bees, and has, in connection, a supply depart- 
ment of no small dimensions. A visit to the winter 
quarters of the * blessed bees’’ showed me 120 col- 
onies, stowed snugly away in an outdoor cellar, ina 
side hill, where the temperature is kept at 48° to 54°. 
The entrance is left fully open, as in summer, while 
the honey-board is pushed back about two inches. 
Here the bees seemed to cluster, showing their ap- 
preciation of the arrangement made for ventilation. 
Mr. P. has had wonderful success with this plan of 
wintering, which is substantially the ‘* Adam 
Grimm” method, I believe. Mr. P.’s bees were pur- 
chased directly from the great bee-master of Wis- 
consin, and from his own lips Mr. P. learned many 
valuable lessons in the science of bee culture. Mr. 
P. puts no faith in the utility of early or cleansing 
flights, and his bees will remain close prisoners till 
the tlowers of early May proclaim that spring has 
come to stay. 

The following day, friends Markham and Palmer, 
and myself, rode four miles to visit Mr. Stanhope, 
one of the most successful fruit and honey pro- 
ducers of this section. His bees were snugly stored 
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in cellar; but we missed the anticipated visit, as Mr. 
8. was absent, and we were obliged regretfully to 
depart without seeing him. 

I left Hart and my hospitable friends behind, 
quite inclined to believe a warm cellar the normal 
winter home of the bee — at least, in the northern 
portions of our country. 

At Fremont I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
George E. Hilton busily nailing his favorite double- 
walied dry sawdust packed hives,in a shop at the 
rear of his apiary, a pleasant view of which theread- 
ers of GLEANINGS have seen. Friend H.is an en- 
thusiastic, as well as a practical and successful bee- 
keeper, as his neat apiary of 70 colonies, snug and 
warm in winter hives, fully attests. A peep into 
several of these showed fine strong colonies, bees 
bright and healthy, with plenty of surplus stores. 

As we walked to the depot the following morning 
after bidding my hospitable entertainers good-by, 
Mr. P. showed me two nice new uncapping-cans, just 
received from Medina, Ohio. They were certainly 
beautiful, as well as convenient, and I am sure will 
form a portion of my own outfit as soon as circum- 
stances will allow me to indulge my inclination. 

Now, Mr. Editor, to sum up: Upon leaving my 
cellar-wintering friends, I was decidedly converted 
to their side; but the visit to friend H.has again un- 
settled me, and Iam still open to conviction as to 
the best methods of wintering bees. 

Mt. Bliss, Mich., Mar. 17, 1884. L. 8. BENHAM. 

Friend b., I am glad of your report on one 
account; and that is, 1 wanted to know 
how our friend Henry Palmer liked his win- 
tering cellar. I visited him the first year he 
built it, and I have asked him for a report, 
but he does not seem to like to write for bee- 
journals. If all had so nice a place as he 
has to makeacellar,I do not know but I 
might go stronger on cellar wintering. 
Right at the side of his apiary is a sandy 
knoll, and the sand of Michigan is a little 
nicer than that in any other part of the 
world I have seen. It is perfectly dry and 
nice and clean, and our friend gets a frost- 
proof repository without any of the damp- 
ness and mustiness we usually have in our 
clay soils. 

rr Qin 


CALIFORNIA. 


ITS PRESENT PROSPECT FOR A GOOD HONEY YIELD. 





P to the 27th of Jan. we had had only five inches 
WO of rain, more than half our rainy season then 
being past. Many of our people began to dread 
another dry season; but on the 27th it commenced 
raining, and since that has given us l5inches. This is 
enough to make crops almost a certainty for the 
coming season; but you may be sure the mails have 
been any thing but a certainty for the past three 
weeks. 

To-day, the 18th, the rains amounted to a real flood. 
Ventura Creek went over its banks two miles above 
our town, and it was a mixture of anxiety and 
amusement to see it tear away our fences, cut off 
communication with the hills,some men carrying 
their women to higher grounds, every one splashing 
through the water to catch such things as were 
about to be washed away. I have large quantities 
of drift wood in my orchard and garden, but my 100- 
bbl. tank for rain water sat on my wagon close by 





my new house, not being quite able to get it under 
the spout in time for the nice rain water. 

San Buenaventura, Cal., Feb.,’84. R. WILKIN. 

STILL LATER, AND WORSE. 

Since writing you last, I find that our flood of 
January 17th was much more destructive than 
we had thought. Many bees were washed away, 
My neighbor McKee says he saw his 140 hives 
allstart down stream in five minutes’ time. The 
road to my Matilija apiary of 300 hives, has been so 
destroyed, and the cafion filled up that I have yet 
been unable to get to where it stood. It is general- 
ly supposed to be all washed into the ocean; and if 
not, that it will cost $2000 to make a road to it. 

At my Sespe aplary, pictured in your A BC book, it 
washed away my barn with its contents, a part of 
the dwelling-house and its contents, the two sides 
out of my honey-house and shop, taking cans and 
tonnage for perhaps 40,000 lbs. of honey, many tools, 
and things stored away, including 600 lbs. of beeswax 
and the foundation-mill for the L.-S. frame, which | 
got of you, being the first one of the kind introduced 
to this country; about $700 lossthere. It came close 
enough to take only two hives of bees from that 
apiary, leaving about 700, and now if it were not for 
the great confusion in swarming, J] would leave the 
whole lot there this season, to test how so many 
bees would do in one place, with 1200 hives more 
within two or three miles of them. 

But with all this loss of, say, $2700, I would take it 
every year for the sake of the rain, rather than take 
chances on norain. It is remarkable, the force of a 
mountain stream here like the Sespe, 20 feet deep, 
dashing worse than the cataract of Niagara. Here 
it carried a rock that two hundred horses could not 
haul, and dropped it in front of my apiary. 

San Buenaventura, Cal., Mar. 3, 84. R. WILKIN. 


eS eI 
PEA-VINE,OR MAMMOTH REDCLOVER. 


A DISCOURAGING WORD FOR IT, BUT A GOOD ONB FOR 
ALSIKE. 


OTICING your offer to send seed of the mam- 
| moth clover to all applicants, I thought (for 
the benefit of bee-keepers) I would give you 
my opinion of it, having grown both kinds quite 
extensively, for hay and pasture, also for honey. I 
want no more of the mammoth. I think one acre of 
the alsike for hay is worth 2 or 2% of the former: 
for pasture, 1% or 2 of the former; for honey, 5 of 
the former. Perhaps results are different in differ- 
ent localities. Of course, friend Root, it is none of 
my business; but permit me to suggest, that you 
offer the alsike the same as the mammoth, free, in 
small packages, and confer a lasting benefit on bee- 
keepers and farmers, as well as yours truly, 
N. E. DOANE, 38—60. 

Pipestone, Mich., April 2, 1884. 

Friend D., the reason we offered samples 
of the pea-vine free, is because there is such 
a diversity of opinion in regard to its value 
for honey, while with alsike there is no di- 
versity. It bas been suggested, that the 
mammoth in one locality is not the same as 
in another; therefore we send out these trial 

ackages of seed. Recent articles seem to 
indicate that mammoth has some advan- 
tages over the alsike. It seems to me you 
are putting it pretty strongly in favor of the 
alsike, are you not? It s seem to be 
steadily growing in favor, which is good news 
to bee-keepers. ~ 
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MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR!—LUKE 10: 29, 





All the trees of the field shall clap their hands.— 
Isa. 55: 12. 


LITTLE way from the ** Home of the 
Honey - Bees’”’ lives a neighbor, of 
whom I have spoken several times. 

He used to keep bees somewhat, but he has 
finally given it up. 1 sometimes laugh at 
him for having dropped them, for he always 
made them quite profitable. Well, this 
friend, some like myself, is given to hobbies ; 
or, perhaps, a better way to express it would 
be to say that he takes hold of one subject 
at a time, and studies it and pursues it most 
vehemently. When he first commenced to 
study bees he wanted to see a straw bee- 
hive; and as no one around here had seen 
one. he determined to go to the Centennial 
at Philadelphia, mainly to see a straw bee- 
hive. Of late years he has been studying 
maple-trees and maple-sugar. In fact, it 
was friend Clark who furnished the little 
maple-sugar cakes I have been selling you, 
and this year ke had got so much taken up 
with the business that he rented another 
large sugar-bush besides his own, making in 
all about 700 et sugar-trees, and then he 
bought one of the latest improved maple- 
sugar evaporators, and one day in March he 
told me that I had better come over and see 
his sugar-camp. I went over myself, and 
was 80 well pleased with the surroundings 
that I told the hands about it at the noon 





He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16: 10. 


service, and finally we all went over, nearly 
a hundred of us. As we came into the 
woods the girls scattered here and there, 
looking for the first little spring flowrets 
peeping through the dead leaves. But J was 
most taken up by the tinkling of the drops 
of maple sap as they struck on the bottom 
of the new tin pails hung up against the 
trees scattered through the woods. 

The sap had just been gathered« and, in 
fact, one of the secrets of neighbor Clark’s 
success isin gathering and evaporating the 
sap just about as fast as it runs from the 
trees. A large tin can is set on a sled, and 
this is drawn around through certain paths 
in the woods, and the sap is poured from the 
Naa into this, when it is drawn up to the 

oiling-camp. By means of a stout windlass 
and proper chains, the large tank is lifted 
from the sled, and poured into huge tin vats 
up under the roof of the boiling-house. 
From these tin vats the sap runs into the 
boilers. To prevent its running too fast, 
however, a hollow tin can, or float, is placed 
on the surface of the heating-boiler, and the 
rising and lowering of this regulates the 
flow of sap. After it is heated andskimmed. 
another automatic faucet runs it into one of 
the long boilers, and it goes through this in 
a zigzag course (not unlike the diagram 
shown on page 267), so arranged that, while 
sweet sap is running in at the one end, 
maple syrup is ready to run out at the other 
end ; and as it is all boiled in clean bright 
tins, being at once strained through cloth 
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strainers, and skimmed several times, the | right. Your appetite, if it is a natural one, 
result is a maple syrup about as white as | tells you what to eat. One day it says, 
honey, and with that wonderfully beautiful, | *‘ Give me some pickles, or something sour,” 
delicious, maple flavor that makes one think | another time it says, ‘‘ We want quite a lot 


of the woods and his boyhood home. 


Well, at one stage of the operation there 
is an apparatus for removing what they call 
silica. This is nothing more nor less than 
fine white sand, or white flint, you might 
term it. How could sand or tlint get into 
maple syrup? When neighbor Clark told 
me it came out of the sap, I was a little in- 


credulous, but I had to give up; and while | 


studying into the matter it occurred to me 
that this flinty matter was carried up by the 
sap to make new limbs and new wood. 
you ever know, children, that straw is com- 
posed of flint? How else could a light 
slender straw hold a ripened head of grain 


without letting it tumble down and break | 


off ? Is there any thing in the world that 
will hold so great a weight, and yet weigh so 
little of itself, as the straw that holds the 
ripened head of grain? Nature is a great 
economist. To have the grain ripened, it 
must be held up above the damp ground, 
and exposed to the breezes, and light of the 
sun. 
must be built quickly and cheaply. What 
other materials can be found so stiff and 
strong as this same flint, held together by 
the glutinous matter and vegetable tiber 
that forms the straw? ‘The wheat- plant 
carries this flinty matter up into the pores 


of the straw, and builds this wonderfully | 


strong and beautiful structure. ‘he maple- 
tree, in the same way, rears its head among 
the surrounding trees of the forest; and to 
get a strong stock with as little expense and 


Did | 


A support must be built for it, and it | 


|of sugar to work on, or some honey;”’ and 
again, ‘*Give me some meat, and three or 
| four good slices of bread and butter. We 
| will tell you when there is enough.”’ Now, 
the maple-tree, the hive of bees, and the 
‘healthy growing boy, are arranged some- 
| what after the same plan or pattern. We 
/can pull the tree to pieces, and study its 
system somewhat; but we can not put it 
together again. Neither can we pull a boy 
to pieces, and see how that bone is built up 
again — at least, we wouldn’t want to; but 
we can look into the bee-hive, and see all 
‘about how it is done, and know of God and 
his works. Now, the bees enjoy this build- 
ing up, as I have explained to you in the A 
BC book. We know they are happy while 
they are doing it. A boy enjoys growing 
and learning, I hardly need tell you. 

shina IIuber was cross all day, his 
mother said. She couldn’t please him any 
way; but toward night she carried him over 
to the factory, and I carried him around 
among the machinery. You ought to have 
seen him twist his head, and wonder and 
look, and open his eyes in astonishment, 
and especially when he first caught sight 
of the engine, and then he ‘ watched the 
wheels go round,” seeming to take in, bya 
hurried glance, the manner in which one 
wheel turned another wheel by means of a 
leather belt between thetwo. I knew he en- 
joyed it, and my mind ran swiftly back to 
the time when I first went with my father 
‘into a machine-shop. When I carried him 





labor as possible, it weaves into it consider- | back to his mother he whopped over to me, 
able flinty matter. Burn a piece of maple | grasped me tightly, and kicked his heels to 
wood, and you will find the flinty stuff left | indicate that he didn’t want her at all, but 
in the ashes. ‘This flinty material is carried | much preferred to stay with me. He enjoy- 
up by the sap, from the soil. The sugar | ed seeing things move, and he enjoyed the 
that goes along with it is for nutriment, or | exercise of mind it took to contemplate and 
food, if you choose, to make the young buds | understand these things. Now, then, do the 
and new leaves; and the forces of the tree | maple-trees enjoy bringing up flinty matter, 
are hard at work building and preparing | and manufacturing sugar out of the starch. 
materials just exactly as the bees in the making buds and leaves and blossoms, and 
hives are hard at work building, or at least | all that sort of thing? I think they do, lit- 
getting material ready for new combs and | tle friends, for we read in the sacred word, 
young bees. ‘The bees gooff into the woods,| The mountains and the bills shall break forth be- 


and gather pollen from the soft-maple, just 
as the tree sends down in the ground for 
flinty material, and manufactures sugar to 
feed the buds. 

Did it ever occur to you, that the economy 
of a plant or tree is strikingly like to the 
economy of a bee-hive ? 


and weave it together so it is as good as ever. 
If you drive a wagon against the maple-tree, 
the bark. is broken off and injured. The 
tree goes to work, however, to build it up 
and fix it smooth, so as to leave nothing but 
a scar; and about the Fourth of July, if you 
look you will find the tree has done a pretty 
nice job. You break your leg; the forces of 

our body go to work to mend the broken 
one, leaving you nothing butascar. You 
know the process is going on, but you have 
nothing to do with it, only to keep still and 
eat food containing sugar, a matter, 
and materials required to fix the bone just 


Ifacombis broken | 
in the hive, the young bees collect materials, | 


| fore you into singing, and all the trees of the field 
| shall clap thelr hands. 

} el ee 
HOW I BECAME A BEE-KEEPER. 

| FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS THE JUVENILES HOW TO 
FIND BEE-TREES IN THE SPRING. 





‘ HEN about sixteen years old, while boiling 
WY maple sap one day in the fore part of April, 

about two o'clock in the afternoon I got a 
little lonesome; 80, placing a good lot of large wood 
in the fire, so that the sap would be kept boiling for 
some time, I started off for a neighboring sugar- 
camp, about a mile distant. As I neared the camp |! 
stopped for a moment to see if the ower was in the 
woods anywhere gathering sap, as I did not see bim 
near the sugar-house, or boiling-place. . As I stood 
listening and looking for him, I thought I heard the 
hum of bees; and on looking up into the tree-tops 
allabout me, I presently saw the bees taking their 





first flight in the spring, from a hole in a large bass- 
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wood- tree, some seventy feet from the ground. 
When I found the owner I showed him what I had 
found, and he kindly told me that I'd better put the 
initinis of my name on the tree to keep any other 
party who might claim it as their “ find,” from cut- 
ting it. He also said that I'd better let it remain till 
the coming fall, when he would help me cut it for 
what honey he could eac. 

I felt proud of my “ find,’ I assure you, and also 
grateful to the owner for being so kind to me. The 
bees seemed to be very strong in numbers, as the air 
was full of them all about the topof the tree. I was 
loth to leave them, but did so, resolving that the 
next pleasant day I would try going all through 
those woods, and look for bees. When such a day 
came I started out; and, to my great satisfaction, I 
soon found another, which I marked in like manner 
as I did the first, Since then I have found several 
colonies in trees by simply passing through the 
woods on warm days in early spring, and looking 
into every tree I mistrusted might be hollow, so as 
to make a nesting-place for bees. As there are no 
leaves on the trees at this time of the year to bother, 
the bees are easily seen by walking so as to look to- 
ward and a little under the sun. 

Well, about the end of September my neighbor 
and I cut those trees and obtained about 100 lbs, of 
honey after it was «trained, as I told you in my last 
article. Of course, I gave the neighbor all the hon- 
ey he wanted to eat at the time of cutting the trees, 
and also some after mother strained it. 

During the following winter I saw an advertise- 
ment in one of the newspapers, stating that if any 
one was desirous of learning how to hunt wild bees, 
he could do so by sending 75 cents for the “* Bee- 
keepers’ Text-book,” and addressing H. A. King & 
Bro.. Nevada, Ohio. Still having my success of the 
spring before fresh in my mind, I sent for the book; 
and not finding such instructions on hunting bees as 
I expected in it, it was laid one side without further 
reading, in a closet where books and papers were 
kept. Six years now passed, when, for some reason, 
I chanced to hunt in this closet and pick up this 
same book. As I saw the preface was short, I read 
that, as I always do the first thing in any book. I 
at once wanted to know all there was in the book, 
and sat down fairly ‘*spellbound”’ till the last page 
was read, I at once decided to have some bees in 
the spring, as this was in January, 1869, and accord- 
ingly I engaged two colonies 5f a bee-keeper living a 
mile distant, for five dollars each, in box hives. I 
also purchased “ Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keep- 
ing,” and read and re-read it till I could tell all the 
substance of the book by simply turning to the in- 
dex. Then I subscribed for the American Bee-Jour- 
nal, which I read with great delight. 

When spring opened I got my bees home, bought 
five L. hives, all complete, for $12.50, and considered 
myself well equipped for the season. I could hardly 
wait for summer to come, I was 60 anxious to see 
the bees fly every day; and many a cold bleak day in 
April and May I would go and tip up those box hives 
to see the bees clustered between the combs. In 
fact, 1 wanted to be with them constantly, yet withal 
I bad a great fear of their stinging me, as my flesh 
‘ways swelled badly when stung — so much so that 
I was often confined to the house, from my eyes be- 
ing swollen shut, or a limb 80 badly swollen that I 
could not walk on it. For this reason I always bun- 
died up well, if I went near the bees when they were 
flying. As it came near the swarming season, I re- 





membered what Quinby said in his book about being 
able to tell about the time they would swarm, by in- 
verting the hive in the middle of the day, and with a 
little smoke driving the bees out of the way, so that 
the sun might shine down between the combs, thus 
revealing any queen-cells that might be started on 
them. 

Not wishing to keep watch of the bees all the 
while, I thought I would see if I could tell any thing 
about it. So I bundled up with veil, overcoat, and 
mittens, and prepared for the siege, for I so feared 
the stings that my wife said I made more fuss than I 
would if I were going out to face a bear. I often 
wonder that I persisted in working with the bees 
when [ so feared them. But so it was; and after 
getting stung several times pretty badly, I found 
that each time the pain and swelling grew less and 
less, till finally I dropped all but a veil, which thing 
I still wear, as a general thing, when at work with 
the bees. 

To return. With “fear and trembling" I blew a 
little smoke under the hive, and inverted it, blow- 
ing smoke from a roll of cotton rags (no improved 
smokers then) upon the bees, and, to my surprise, I 
found queen-cells nearly ready to seal over. In a 
few days this hive cast a swarm which was safely 
hived in one of the L. hives. That was the only 
swarm of the season, as 1869 was a very poor year 
for bees. 

I now had a swarm in a frame hive, and these I 
“overhauled ’”’ every few days till I became familiar 
as to how the combs were built, the larvse fed, the 
time from the egg to the perfect bee, etc., all of 
which every bee-keeper should be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with at the outset. 

Tosum up. In the fall I had one full box of hon- 
ey (6-lb. box), and two partly filled from the colony 
which did not swarm, and three colonies of bees, to 
which I fed $5.00 worth of sugar to insure safe win- 
tering, as the season was so poor that most of the 
colonies not fed starved before spring. I was offer- 
ed 50 cents per lb. for the completed box of honey: 
but as I wished it myself, [ did not sell it, even at 
that figure. I bought another swarm in the fall, and 
had one given to me which had no honey. This I 
fed, and a recapitulation showed an Outlay of $35 00, 
with nothing to show for it, except the one box of 
honey, two partly filled and four empty hives, and 
five colonies of bees to run my chances on through 
the winter. Infatuated with the bees as I was, I 
now resolved that I would never lay out a single 
cent more on them, unless they first earned it for 
me; believing that, if I could not make four pay, I 
could not four hundred. This I held to, so that my 
bees never cost me more than $35.00, and have earned 
me my home and ail I now enjoy, besides paying 
their way. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., April, 1884. 

I believe, friend D., you are putting em- 
phasis on a pretty good point in your closing 
up, and that is, that beginners should be 
careful about investing very much money in 
bees before the bees pay it back; but to do 
this they must, as a matter of course, build 
up slowly, and this course of action will be 
our most efficient remedy against blasted 
hopes.—Our juveniles can go right to work 
now and try their eyes at fee-hunting. In 
some localities there may be light snows. If 
they can go out through the woods just as the 
sun comes out after one of these snowstorms, 
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the sight of a dead bee in the snow will be a 
Hongge J sure indication of a bee-tree near by, 
tor the bees generally bring out dead bees 
and rubbish almost every sunshiny morn- 
ing. ‘Che advantage of early spring is, there 
are no leaves on the trees, and the eye will 
readily scan the trunk of any tree that looks 
as if it harbored bees. 


———————- 6 
THE DISCOVERY OF SILK. 


COMPILED AND WRITTEN BY MISS NELLIE LINCOLN 
ROSSITER, PRACTICAL SILK CULTURIST, 
6054 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Continued. 

)ICILY and Naples kept it mysteriously fora 
SI long time; and not earlier than in the six- 
teenth century, the mulberry-tree and the 
breeding of the silkworm were introduced into the 
rest of Italy, and at first in upper Italy. Emanuel 
Philibert, Duke of Savoy and Piedmont, contributed 
the most to it; and those countries are also indebt- 
ed to him for the introduction of the olive-tree. 
From thence, that new source of national wealth 
was transplanted into the Milanese, and the great- 
est part of Italy; and very soon that country be- 

came the principal seat of silk-fabrication. 

Its propagation through the other countries of 
Europe was quite as slow. At first, their inhabi- 
tants seemed to be satisfied with admiring and val- 
uing the silk stuffs very highly. It was only in the 
year 1180, under the reign of Henry II., that such 
stuffs, imported from China, began to astonish the 
English. At a later period, the Greeks supplied 
France and Germany with these products, which 
countries, in the Middle Ages, received them from 
the manufactories of Italy. Charlemagne wore about 
his linen doublet and under-garment a silk scarf 
around his waist. Not sooner than in the Middle 
Ages did the sumptuous silk cloaks, embroidered 
with gold and silver, worn by the knights over their 
more martial equipment, come into fashion. Hi#- 
tory mentions, as examples of extraordinary splen- 
dor, that Henry III. assembled, at the marriage of 
his daughter with the king of Scotland, a thousand 
knights attired in silk. Charles VI.,of France, in 
order to display his magnificence, wore, from the 
year 1422, constantly, a black velvet coat-of-arms, 
even in the hottest days. His successor, Charles 
VII., wore at his entrance into Rouen, in 1449,a 
beaver, lined with velvet, which was the most cost- 
ly and elegant head ornament known at that time. 
In 1485, orders were issued in Germany against such 
expensive apparel; and females were expressly di- 
rected not to wear more than “ four costly dresses’”’ 
at the tournaments; and a whole suit of silk and 
gold was altogether prohibited to them. Even 
Charles V. took off his little velvet hat, at an inspec- 
tion of his armyin 1547, **to prevent it from being 
spoiled by the rain.’ The silk stuffs still continued 
to be imported from the East and from Italy; but 
the first knitted silk stockings, which Henry II. 
wore, and which attracted extraordinary notice, 
came from Spain; and Henry VIII., as well as Ed- 
ward VI., were likewise supplied from that country 
with the same article, for their personal use. No 
silk manufactures existed as yet in France or Ger- 
many; and not earlier than 1455 did females begin 
to spin and sew with silk in England; and in 1482, 
narrow stuffs and ribbons began to be manufactured 


from raw silk, imported from Italy. In 1521, silk- 
weavers emigrated from Milan into France, where, 
likewise, some attempts were made to weave Italian 
silk; but all these were but partial experiments. 


00 
BEAUTY IN ALL GOD'S WORKS. 








| ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT THE WAY PEOPLE MOVE 
' AMONG THE MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA, 


| EAR JUVENILES:—Did you ever think how 
many beautiful things God gives us? “ We 
j can not see any,” someof you say. Well, 
| that is just what Iam going to write to you about. 
| I want you to look at the nearest thing to you that 
God made, and look for beauty. If it is not in the 
| form of the article, it may be in its color or expres- 

sion. You may be looking at a weed or a blade of 
grass, a dog, horse, cow, or a tree. Is there not 
something about it nice, pretty, or even beautiful? 
I find beauty in every thing; and if you have the 
word in your mind when you are looking, you will 
be sure to find some, and you will also find that your 
life is more beautiful by your search for beautiful 
forms. Even work will be made pleasanter by your 
search. When you are washing dishes, hoeing the 
field, or making or doing any thing, you will find it 
much easier to do, if you are thinking, ‘*‘ How nice 
they look !’’ and I am sure Mr. Root would not have 
tocomplain of half-heartedness if every one would 
learn to look for beauty in every thing. Try it, lit- 
tle ones, even for one week, and I am sure you and 
all about you will be made surprisingly happy. 

I think I must have written it badly, for I find in 
my last, that the pronunciation of the name of those 
lovely falls was putin wrong; itis ‘** Nah-hah-we.” 
Say it quickly, and see how musical it sounds. It is 
an Indian name. 

Iam going to tell you of a moving I assisted at a 
few years ago. We were living in the mountains. 
Our nearest neighbor lived two miles from us. I 
started to visit them on horseback, as that was the 
only mode of travel, besides walking. When I ar- 
rived near the house I found that they were prepar- 
ing to move, and they were glad of my help; but I 
laughed so much at first, I was not much good; for 
right before the door were three horses, tied to one 
another’s tail. The first one had a feather bed and 
a wash-boiler evenly balanced across its back, and 
two kettles and a frying-pan around its neck, and the 
master was carrying out a bedstead, with the ioten- 
tion of tying that on the middle horse. It was so 
funny! but as they werein a hurry, I managed to 
work and laugh too. Well, we packed the bedstead 
with a lot of bedding on No.2, and then proceeded 
to No. 3. On it were put a small trunk, several bun- 
dles, and three chairs. Then there being no side- 
saddies, a man’s saddle was put on a horse. The 
wife was helped upon that, one baby in her arms, 
and a little fat chubby boy seated behind her. My 
boy and myself on another horse finished out the 
funny procession, the master leading the way, and 
all following. We climbed a good-sized mountain, 
and then down, down we went for half a mile, so 
steep a mountain that I felt very much afraid | 
should fall over my horse’s head every moment; 
but we all managed to arrive safely at the foot, and 
we were transferred to a wagon waiting for us, 
partly loaded with things that had been taken down 
on horses before my arrival. We went down a nar- 
row caiion about three miles, and then I had my first 
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view of this lovely valley, Los Alamos, where I now 
am living. Mrs. HILTON. 

Los Alamos, Cal., April, 1834. 

Mrs. H., I thank you for your suggestions 
in the opening of your article. Last even- 
ing our pastor told us at the prayer-meeting, 
that some great sculptor always saw an an- 
gelina block of marble. Now, we may, if 
we choose, see something good, if not angel- 
ic, in humanity all around us; or we may be | 
so selfish and uncharitable as to see nothing | 
but something to find fault with. Which is 
the better way? We may, as Pope says, see 

“ Sermons in trees, books in running brooks, 

And good in every thing.” 

And do you notice how this thought runs 
into the one I have expressed on another 
page? The prophet Isaiah seems to be tell- 
ing how the world ought to look to one who 
loves God. See page 270. And again,— 

Let the fields rejoice, and allthat is therein. Then 
shall the trees of the wood sing out at the presence 


of the Lord, because he cometh to judge the earth. | 
—], CHRON. 16: 32, 33. 


eee 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S MEETINGS. 


‘*4 LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.,’’—ISA. 11:6. 











; ed the children to guess at what age he first 
ene began teaching school. They guessed at 
ages from 17 to 30; but he surprised them by saying 
at the age of seven. Atthat age his father was a 
missionary in Jamaica, and his sister was teaching. 
His sister being sick, he supplied her place for a 
little time, and in recitation he said he had each one 
“toe the mark ”’ by marking a straight line for their 
feet. That gentleman is now making a straight path 
with his feet by stepping in line wherever there is 
work for him to do, and has dedicated himself and 
his money tothe Lord. He prospers, and the work 
he is engaged in prospers, reminding us that the 
Lord honors those who honor him. We may not be 
called to lead great minds; but whatever we do in- 
fluences others to a greater or less extent. You 
know it is said, that ‘a little child shall lead them.”’ 
So let us see in our leading, that we find the green 
pastures. Let us not run in evil ways, for fear some 
one might follow. Let us not follow those who 
start in the wrong direction; and for fear we might 
be led astray, let us take Christ for a leader, and 
say, ‘Where he leadeth we will follow.”’ 

I wonder if any of the young folks who read 
GLEANINGS have a meeting all their own. In our 
city we have one, where from 50 to 75 attend. We 
read and sing and pray and talk; and if any one has 
ideas to exchange, or thoughts to suggest, as to the 
best mode of conducting these meetings, or promot- 
ing the interest in any way, we think it would be 
quite profitable. Andif you havenosuch meetings, 
I think if you will ask for some one to lead you, 
that you will be as greatly interested in the success 
of your meeting as our young folks are. 

We have our city districted off, and two leaders 
appointed for each district; so it is not very bur- 
densome for each to see to the number in his re- 
spective district. We are just organizing, and hope 
to increase the interest and number. E. M. 

Anderson, Ind. 

We thank you for your suggestion, friend 


BA ca tne chitar in talking to a school, once ask- | 


much like that in our own town; and since 
these young people’s meetings have increas- 

from an attendance of three or four 
to a hundred or more, the influence on our 
town of perhaps 2000 population has been 
wonderfal. 












Every girl or boy, under 15 years of 
age, who writes a letter for this depart 

ment, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, 
NOT GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES © ' OTHER 
MATTERS, will receive one of David Cook's 
excellent five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same 
matter that you find in Sunday-school 
books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you 
have had one or more books, give us the 
names that we may not send the same 
twice. We have now in stock, six different 
books, as follows: Silver Keys, Sheer Off, 
The Giant Killer, The Roby Family, Res- 
gues from Egypt, and Ten Nights in a Bar- 

oom. 


“A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he’ll prent it.” 


HERE is a very great’ lot of letters this 
month, children, and I have crossed 
out a great part of those we have used, 

and a good many that I have not been able 
to use at all, and there is still a larger num- 
ber that we shall not get to at all, probably. 
Now, as I do not want to disappoint you b 
not seeing your letters in print, I think 
will not talk much myself this time, so here 
we go for the little letters. 


LETTER FROM A 6-YEAR OLD BEE-GIRL. 
Iam alittle girl six years old. I go to school and 
read in the First Reader. EFFfIE BELL HENRY. 
Gratten, Kent Co., Mich., Feb. 11, 1884. 


A SMALL LETTER FROM A LITTLE GIRL. 
Iam alittle girl 6 years old. Papa keeps bees. I 
have a little brother two years old. Please send me 
a book. JENNIE KIRKPATRICK. 
Sandwich, Ill., March 18, 1884, 


A PRINTED LETTER FROM A SIX-YEAR-OLD. 

I am alittle boy five years old. Wetake GLEAN- 

InGs. I go to Sabbath-school. Brother said he 

would help me print a letter, so I could get a book. 
Hanover, Mich., Jan. 6, 188t. CLYDE E. HALL. 


HOW TO MAKE HONEY VINEGAR; FROM A SIX-YEAR 
OLD. 


I will tell you how to make honey vinegar. We put 
honey in rain water, and let it stand till it is sour. 
CLEMENT BRICHNER. 
Decorab, Iowa, March 22, 1884. 
A SHORT LETTER FROM MATIE. 

Papa has 75 swarms of bees in the cellar. [ like 
honey to eat. I have a pet bird named Nellie, and a 
pet hen named Edith. This is my first letter. 

MATIE M. TALCOTT, age 8, 





E.M. The work you have spoken of is 


Owego, N. Y., March 8, 1884. 
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A COUPLE OF LITTLE LETTERS FROM A COUPLE OF 
LITTLE BROTHERS. 

I have a littie brother five months old, and he has 
blue eyes; he can sit alone. Iwent to school one 
term. CorA KRANER, age 6. 

Geneva, Ind., March 30, 1£8t. 

We keep bees, and they have all wintered well. 
They have been gathering pollen for two weeks. It 
is just fun to stand and waich them come in. They 
are working on maple. AUSTIN KRANER, age 10. 

Geneva, Ind., March 30, 1884. 


OAK-GROVE APIARY. 
We live ina grove which is sometimes called the 


Oak-Grove Apiary. I like to work with the bees, | 


and I like honey, though last year was not a good 
honey year at all. Almost all of our neighbors have 
a few bees. I have a little brother, and his name is 
Macy. I should like to see little Huber, very much. 
GEORGIANA OSMAN, age II. 
Tehama, Cherokee Co., Kan., Feb. 20, 1884. 


FROM 58 TO 130, AND 6200 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 

My father keeps bees. He bought two swarms 
five years ago, and now he hasill2. He hassolda 
good many. He had 58 last spring, and increased to 
130, and got 6209 lbs. of section-box honey, and 800 
lbs. of extracted, and it is about all sold that we have 
gottosell. We have a large farm, but we let it out 
to work on shares. I like to work with bees. 

OBBIE BERT, age 8. 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis., March 27, 1884. 





MOTHER'S BEES. 

Uncle Alonzo gave ma one swarm of bees two 
years ago next spring. The first summer they 
swarmed once,and made us 35 lbs. of nice comb 
honey. The next summer they swarmed four times; 
two ran away. Ma was afraid to hunt the queens 
and clip their wings. She thought to save them 


without. Wedid not get muchhoney. Nowwehave | 


four nice swarms, all of their queens’ wings clipped. 
HATTIE MAY HENRY, age 10. 
Gratten, Kent Co., Mich., Feb. 11, 1884. 


SOME HINTS IN REGARD TO FDN. MAKING, FROM OUR 
YOUNG FRIEND CORA. 

I am helping my uncle to press fdn. I als» help him 
to dip. I take sheets of wax from the boards, after 
he has dipped them. Sometimes, when the boards 
get so rough that the wax sticks to them, we soap 
them with hard soap.and make the water soapy; 
and after that we have no trouble till we are 
through dipping, It helps a great deal. It even 
helps, if the boards are real smooth. 

Ashiand, O. ee. Cora H. Baum. 

WHAT BLOSSOMS FURNISH THE MOST HONEY? 

My father has four stands of bees, and I have one. 
I don’t go to school. My father lost one stand of 
bees last fall, by taking them to the fair. I have 
three sisters and two brothers. Please tell me from 
what flower bees get the most honey. 

WILBUR ENDLY, age 13. 

Edgerton, Kan., Feb. 18, 1881. 

If I am correct, friend Wilbur, Mr. Doo- 
little has decided that noone plant gives 


honey in such immense quantities as does | 


basswood. 
REPORT FROM A 13-YEAR-OLD BEE-KEEPER. 

I received your smoker, and I think it will do its 
work all right. I have 23 stands: saved all of them 
this winter. They made about 400 lbs. of honey, and 
I sold 250 lbs., aud it brought me about $28.00. Now 


I will tell you how I got a start with my bees. My 
grandpa gave me 12 stands last spring. [ sold 7 
stands at $1.00 a stand. Sometimes they are cross 
and Ihave lots of fun whenI go to hive them. 
FRANK J. CRABILL, age 15, 
La Crosse, Ill., March 19, 1884. 
Seems to me, Frank, selling hives of bees 
at a dollar apiece is pretty cheap, is it not? 


A CALL FOR GERMAN BEE-BOOKS. 
My pa has three hives of bees. I like the honey 
very much. Last summer a bee stung me en the 

finger, and it hurt. My pa wishes to knowif you 
have German bee-books, because he doesn’t know 
how to take care of bees. He had eight hives last 
| summer, and they died. He would like to know the 
| price of them. EMMA 5S, SCHNEIDER. 

Braman, Pa., March 29, 1884. 

Friend Emma, we have not any German 
bee-books; but ‘‘ Jacob” is fitting himself 
for the difficult task of translating the A BC 
book into German, and before many years 
we expect to have it going. 








A 26-YEAR-OLD BEE-HIVE. 

Pa has no bees, but grandpa has 99 colonies; two 
smothered this winter. He had 53 stands last year, 
and got 5075 lbs. of honey, and sold it all at 15 cents 
per ib. Grandpa has a hive 26 years old, which isthe 
best of all. He got last year 129 lbs. of comb honey 
and two swarms. I cail grandpa, J. G. Kintner; 
some folks call him “Old Honey.” Perhaps he is 
well named, for he has handled bees and honey for 
over 40 years. Plan for wintering bees: Pack the 
hive inside “* chuck full” of bees and honey, and the 
outside with dry chaff,and be sure to keep them 
dry all winter. GEO. W. SHOL, age 9. 
| Sherwood, Ohio, March 21, 1834. 
| Now, friend George, I think your plan for 
keeping bees is a pretty good one, especially 
the fore part of it. If you call grandpa 
‘** Old Honey,” I suppose you will be called 
'** Young Honey,” eh ? 








DOES TRANSFERRING BEES PREVENT THEIR SWARM- 
ING THE SAME SEASON? 


The above question is frequently asked us 
by beginners. Our juvenile friend below 
answers the question satisfactorily. 
| Pa has three colonies. We got a colony from 
grandpa’s last spring, and had them transferred the 
| last day of May. Pa fed the bees before they were 
| transferred. When they were transferred they had 
| about a pint of honey, and had 2 quarts of bees. 
The man who transferred them said be didn’t think 
they would swarm. They have increased one 
| swarm, and made 25 or 30 lbs. surplus honey, Our 
| bees swarmed in six weeks after they were trans- 
| ferred. The bees kept swarming, and swarmed the 
| most cf the honey-season. One day pa destroyed 
| the queen-cells. He bought a hive of Italian bees. 
We put our honey upstairs, and it froz2. Will you 
please tell us where to put it soit will keep? Pa put 
our bees in the cellar. 

Mosiertown, Pa. BertirS. A. SPITLER, age 10. 

I think, friend Bertie, you have made us a 
pretty good report on the subject.—I believe 
| it is laid down in the bee-books, that honey 

should be stored where it won’t freeze nor 

‘getdamp. We keep it here in the factory 
| two or three years, without injury — comb 
| honey at that. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR THE BILL DEVICE. 

My papa has 30 colonies of bees. Most of them 
are in chaff hives. He did not pack them for win- 
ter until it began to get cold, and then he neglected 
to put on most of them the Hill device. Some time 
afterward, on a mild day, he took out the Hill de- 
vice to put them on, but he found that the bees had 
built numerous little wax props, which held the 
packing off the top of the frames, thus affording 
ample winter passages, so he did not bave to put on 
the Hill device. MINNIE DAVIDSON. 

Friend Minnie, I have often seen the quilts 
or pieces of old carpet raised up in the way 
you mention ; where that is the case, I think 
it will do just as well as the Hill device. 


HOW ELLA WROTE THE BEST ESSAY OF THE TERM. 
Every two weeks at school we write essays, and 
one time I wrote on bees, and thé superintendent 
said it was the best production he ever read in that 
room. Last summer mamma saw a swarm of bees 
going by, and Frank threw dirt at them, and made 
them settle, and papa hived them. Papa extracted 
about 1000 ibs. of honey last season. Papa raises 
queens every year for sale. A sting does not swell 
much on me; but one made my sister very siek. I 
help papa make foundation. I trimmed the edges 
of the sheets while he made more. I used to help 
him extract honey also. ELLA EpMISTON, age 10. 
Adrian, Mich., March 22, 1884. 


A COUPLE OF LETTERS FROM THE FARIS CHILDREN. 
Grandpa has about 100 colonies; he has some 
American hives, but doesn’t like them as well as 
some of his own invention. He thinks they are bet- 
ter than any he ever saw. He is experimenting 
with reversible frames. If he is successful, you 
may hear from him, as he gets some of his supplies 
from you. ONA FARIS. 

Carrollton, Md., March 29, 1884. 

I should like to see you, and see your machinery 
atwork. Iam afraid of bees, but like honey. I like 
to see grandpa at work with his bees, but I don’t 
know much about them; but I should like to ride 
your baby in my wagon. E. M. Faris. 

Carrollton, Md., March 19, 1884, 

Friend E. M., Huber has gota little red 
wagon of his own, and on the front of it is 
painted ** Hubie.”’ He has also a carriage 
to ride in, but he likes the wagon better, 
even if it does jolt and make his little teeth 
rattle, what there is of them. If any of the 
family will just say, ‘* Go ride, ride, in wag- 
gie ?”’ you will see him jump up in a minute, 
and it will be all mamma can do to hold him 
quiet long enough to put on his things. It 
does not make any difference whether it is 
night or day, or whether it rains or shines, 
he is just as happy to go out and ride. 


HOW TO SEAL UP MAPLE MOLASSES. 

This is my first letter. My pa has 7 hives of bees. 
He did not lose any this winter. I have been help- 
ing him in the sugar-camp. I will tell you how we 
seal our molasses. We put it in jugs, and dip the 
corks in molasses, and it keeps just as well as if it 
were sealed with wax. CHARLEY GRATE. 

Yale, Portage Co., O., Mar. 26, 1884, 

Friend Charley, it seems to me the syrup 
that would stick to the cork would do pretty 
well. However, I do not think it would be 
as serviceable as good stout cement put 
uround the cork when the molasses is first 





made. Your way it would be so easy for the 
boys to get in for a taste; but my plan makes 
it pretty hard to open the jug without letting 
folks know it. Don’t you see? 


THE SWARM OF YELLOW BEES THAT ELLA AND HER 
PAPA AND MAMMA FOUND WHILE GOING TO 
CHURCH, 

We have six colonies of bees. We were going to 
church one Sunday last summer. About a mile from 
home we found a swarm of bees clustering on a limb 
of an oak-tree, right above the road, so we had to 
stop. Papa went home and got a hive and hived 
them. They are yellow bees, and are doing well. 
Papa likes his hive quite well that he got of you. 

Meadville, Pa., Mar. 24, 1881. ELLA M. KEBORT. 

You see, Ella, if you hadn’t been going to 
church that Sunday morning you wouldn’t 
have found those bees. I hope you started 
early enough so that taking care of the bees 
didn’t make you very late for church. 





GOLDENROD HONEY. 

My brother bought a swarm of bees last winter, 
and got five swarms from it. We teok up two 
swarms, as they did not have enough honey to keep 
them through the winter. The bees make a good 
deal of honey from the goldenrod, which we think is 
better than any other honey they make. Mamma 
wants to know the best way to make wax. 

Mary L, STILLMAN, 

Hornelisville, N. Y., March 20, 1084, 

Now, Mary, we think goldenrod is the 
sg honey, or, at least, our folks won’t 

uy it when it is a cent a pound cheaper 
than the other. I suppose your ma wants to 
know how to render wax. I think the wax- 
extractors described in our price list are the 
best things to use. 


JEANNIE’S PLEA FOR KINDNESS INSTEAD OF SMOKE. 

My father is a bee-keeper on a small scale. He 
thinks he owes you very much for what he knows 
about bees, through GLEANINGS. He has always 
been very successful with his bees, getting larger 
returns without loss, the hardest winters. He pack- 
ed his bees under a shed, in dry sawdust and chaff. 

My father went into winter quarters the 2d of last 
Nov., with ten swarms; bas ten at this date. They 
are all the product of one swarm since the first day 
of May, 1882. We extracted from our bees last sum- 
mer about 2 barrels of delicious honey, and left 
plenty in hives to winter on; 80 Ibs, left to the hive. 
We use a Novice extractor, purchased at your man- 
ufactory in 1881. It is just as good as ever, and has 
given the best of satisfaction; besides, it was al- 
most one-half cheaper than my pa could buy one for, 
any place else. He gota Bingham smoker at the 
same time, but we seldom ever use it. It isa good 
one, but it makes the bees mad and cross. We pre- 
fer to use gentleness and kindness. We think our 
little pets appreciate kindness just as much as 
people do, and we can not afford to ill treat such in- 
dustrious and profitable little slaves as they are for 
us. My pa says he got more stings the summer he 
used the smoker than he ever did before or since. 
I think it is a hard-hearted man who will kill and 
tantalize his bees with smoke when kindness and 
gentleness will do just as well, and cost nothing. 
We keep the beautiful Italians, and they are by na- 
ture kind and gentle themselves. Pa thinks I am 
the best helper he has with bis bees. 

Napoleon, O. JEANNIE FISHER. 
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HOW TO MAKE HARD AND SOFT HONEY-CAKE. 
Pa lost 8 colonies this winter. I will tell you how 
to make bird boney-cake. Three cups of honey, 2 


cups of butter, 2 teaspoonsful of baking soda, 1 of | 


cream tartar, 2 eggs. Mix, and roll out thin. 

Mombaccus, N.Y. RENNIE MOREHOUSE. 

I will tell you how to make soft honey-cake. Cup 
and a half of honey; 1 cup of butter, 2 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoonful of baking soda, 1 of cream tartar, 4 cups of 
flour. ESTELLA QUICK, age 10. 

Mombaccus, N. Y., Mar. 24, 1884. 


A GOOD REPORT IN WINTERING. 

My pa keeps bees; he has 44 swarms; he has not 
lost any this winter. I had 2 swarms and sold them 
to pa. I hive the bees when he goes to town. 

T. W. HEATH, age 14. 

Sherman, Texas, Feb. 5, 1884. 


A HOME-MADE EXTRACTOR. 

My father has 9 colonies of bees in*the Langstroth 
hive. He reads GLEANINGS. He made an extractor 
in a big barrel. He used the wheels of an apple- 
peeler for the gearing, and it did well. 

R. A. GARBER, age 7. 

Leesburg, Tenn., March 17, 1884. 


SS eee 
FROM 47 TO 100, AND 5000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My pa last spring had 47 swarms of bees, and in- 
creased to 190, and we got 5000 Ibs. of honey, and we 
wintered 30 swarms in chaff hives, and the rest in 
the bee-house. CHARLES D. CHAPMAN, age ll. 

Hicksville, Ohio, March 22, 1884. 


SADIE’S GOOD LETTER. 


1 took an old lady her supper last night. She is | 


sick, and very poor. Pa keeps bees, and I like hon- 
ey. I know all my letters, and can spell some. 


SADIE SMITH. 
Greenwood, W. Va., March, 1884. 


Iam very glad indeed, Sadie, to see you 


engaged in such work; but I presume ydur 
good mother sent ycu, did she not ? 


A 4-YEAR-OLD BEE-OWNER. 
My pa has 5 swarms of bees, and my little sister 4 
years old has a swarm of hybrids, and she is not a 
bit afraid of them. When they come out of the hive 


and can’t get back in, she will pick them up and put | 


them back. I have to go two miles to school, and I | has one, and papa has 26. Papa has made a show- 


| case to sell section honey, like the one he saw in 
| GLEANINGS. I watched a bee loading himself with 
| pollen. He gathered it with his mouth, and put it 
| on his fore leg, then pressed it on his hind leg. He 


go to Sunday-school. It is a mile and a quarter. 
Lyons, O., March 24, 1884. Lovulsa E. GREEN. 


1700 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 33 COLONIES. 
My pa keeps Italian bees—35 swarms; wintered 





“Home of the Honey Bees” very much, and the 

man who keptit. Pa has the A BC book and takes 

GLEANINGS. I have a yoke of calves that 1 can 

work some. CLARENCE LATHROP. 
Armstrong, Ohio, March 27, 1884. 


} GETTING BEES OUT OF THE WOODS. 
| We keep bees. We have 3 hives now. We did 
| have more, but one starved, two froze, we sold two, 
and one was eaten up by the millers. Wefound our 
| bees in a large tree in the Woods. I like to see the 
| bees getting honey, and I like to eat it. We have 
| some nice chickens; they are the Houdans and Leg- 
horns. They are nice chickens. I am going to raise 
some. I go to the reading-club every Friday 
| night. EDDIE ORRELL, 
Vernon, Ind., March 9, 1884. 
SHOOTING INTO SWARMS. 
We have nine colonies of bees. We wintered then 
| on their summer stands. They are in very good 


| condition. One swarm started ‘to run off last sum- 


| mer, While pa was fixing a hive to put them in. I 
| saw them going, and told pa and the hired man, and 
the hired man got a gun quickly, and shot up 
amongthem. Then they settled immediately on a 
tree. We hived them, then pa gave them to me. 
Orro L. NALE, age 10. 
Salem, Ind., April 2, 1884. 
| The firing into the swarm may have caused 
| them to alight, Otto, but I do not really feel 
| sure of it. I know that many people think 
| that the firing of a gun causes them to 
alight. 
POISON HONEY FROM THE WATER-LILY. 
Papa had 40 swarms of bees last fall; but he bas 
| lost them all but six. They got honey from lily- 
pads, and that poisoned them. 
Ripley, Me., March 25. Josix F. Hoyt, age %. 

I suppose, friend Josie, you mean by the 
' expression “ lily-pads,”’ flowers of the water- 
‘lily. But it seems strange that it should be 
| poison. Is not your father mistaken in re- 
_gard to what killed his bees? J have often 
heard that the water-lily yields honey, but 
| not that it was poisonous. 


| 
! 
| 


HOW A BEE PACKS HIS POLLEN, ETC. 
My sister Stella and I have one hive of bees. Ma 


part in cellar, and some outdoors, packed in chaff. | worked in this way until he was loaded. 


All have wintered well; took 1700 lbs. of honey last | 
year. I gather the eggs and feed the hens. My pa’s | 
bees when they are working in meal in the 
| spring, and you can see the whole operation 
' of moistening it with their tongue, rolling it 
up with their feet, and then patting it down 


name is Daniel Wright. 
A. ERNEST WRIGHT, age 7. 


Violet, Ont., Canada, March 29, 1884. 


HOW BENNIE GOT HIS BEES. 
I found a bee-tree last year. My father made a 





Friendly, W. Va. NORA WILLIAMS. 
Pretty well told, Nora. If you watch 


in the pollen-basket when it is finished. 





hive, and put them init. They are still alive, work- | JESSE AND THE DRONE. 

ing nicely. I have two brothers older than myself. yy prother has 3 colonies of bees, and is going to 
We do not use tobacco nor intoxicating drink, 80 you get some more. He likes to work with bees. Once 
see we don’t have to quit. I want to be a bee-man | went to catch a drone, and a bee stung me, and 
some time. BENNIE CHATFIELD, age 1}. | my eye swelled shut, and I could not see for one 


Sheridan Coal Works, Ohio, March 23, 1884. 





A VISIT TO THE HOME OF THE HONEY-BEES. 
My pa has one stand of bees. He and my brother 
Harry went to see you last summer, and liked the 


| day. Jesse M. DAILY, age 11. 


Mt. Hope, Kan., March 30, 1884. 
Well, my little friend, the laugh seems to 
have been rather on you than on the drone, 
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was it not? whoa, ny you looked sort 0’ 
funny when you had one eye shut, didn’t 
you? Did you ever see anybody try to 
jaugh when one of his eyes was shut by a 
bee-sting ? You just notice next time, and 
see if they don’t look comical. 


THE QUEENLESS HIVE, AND SOMETHING ABOUT 
GRAY’S FEEDER. 

We have two skeps of bees. One is dwindling 
away; they took out a card of brood comb, and there 
was neither brood nor eggs. Do you think they are 
queenless, or what is the matter? We have one of 
your Simplicity Gray’s feeders, and they got the 
glass to fit the top. They put wire in the place the 
syrup goes, and sponge in between the slats, to 
keep the bees from drowning. They were crowding 
each other, and knocking one another head first into 
the syrup, and they could not get out. ANNIE H. 

Anghrin, Ont., Canada. 

I think your hive was queenless, Miss An- 
nie. In regard to the Gray feeder, as the 
wire cloth sometimes hindered the sliding of 
the glass, we thought we would omit it; but 
so many of the friends chester we have 
had wire cloth put over them again. This 
keeps the bees from getting in the way when 
you are filling the feeder up, and it also pre- 
vents pouring feed on to the little fellows, 
which is especially to be avoided during cool 
weather. When it is so warm they won’t be 
chilled, they lick it off without very much if 
any harm. 


LETTERS FROM HERBERT AND JESSIE ABOUT THE 
50 HIVES OF BEES AND 4700 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My papa has 50 hives, and my grandpa has 24 hives 
of bees. I helped to carry combs for my grandpa 
last summer, and sometimes at home. We got over 
4700 lbs. of honey. We have a high board fence all 
around our bees. HERBERT FRASER, age 8. 

Cumminsville, Ont., Can., March 24, 1884. 

Papa is a school-teacher, and mamma has to take 
care of the bees in the spring. The bees are flying 
now nicely every day. Pa bas been sick all spring, 
and could not teach. We feed our bees bran, brown 
flour, and cattle-food, mixed together, and we put 
syrup in a jar, and turn it upside down on a board 
with drains in it, and the bees work on it like every 
thing. Ido not like the honey, except when it is 
candied. Papa makes his own foundation. 

JESSIE FRASER, age 11. 

Cumminsville, Ont., Can., March 24, 1884, 

A pretty good report, children. I shouldn’t 
wonder if the facts you give in the above 
might be of considerable advantage to some 
who are new in the business. 


GRASS IN FRONT OF THE ENTRANCES. 

My father keeps bees, and has two swarms. He 
puts sawdust around the hives, but the grass grows 
up through it, and makes it look very bad. I won- 
der if salt sprinkled on it would stop it. 

Ypsilanti, Mich. LEONARD WARREN. 


_ Friend Leonard, this matter of entrances 
is one of the great problems. Salt will kill 
the grass, and keep it down ; but it is pretty 
expensive for 100 hives or more. It is quite 
an important matter just now, to begin con- 
sidering something to keep grass and weeds 
from knocking down heavily laden bees. 
Pulling the weeds and grass up by the roots 
will do it, but this is a good deal of work. 





The white sand we use around our entrances 
does pretty well to keep weeds and grass 
down, together with the pulling. 


LETTER FROM THE WINDHAM HOTEL. 

Papa is proprietor of the Windham Hotel. It is 
four stories high, and can accommodate about 100 
boarders. We have some boarders all the year 
round. Papa has 125 hives of bees. He uses the 
American hive, from which he got about 6000 lbs. of 
honey last summer. He winters them in the cellar. 
We have taken your paper nearly ever since the 
first issue, and we like it very much. Sometimes 
the Homes department is read aloud in the parlor 
Sunday afternoons. Mamma was especially inter- 
ested in one of your pieces which spoke of neckties, 
for she thought that it was especially adapted to 
papa’s case; and she thinks that if you would write 
something similar often, it would have a good influ- 
ence over him. I have alittle sister Marian, who is 
nine years old. We both go to school. 

Windham, N. Y. DORVILLE Cox. 

Well, Dorville, I think 6000 Ibs. of honey 
is pretty fair even from so large an apiary ; 
don’t you? I am glad indeed to know that 
the Home Papers have been honored so 
much as to be read in your parlor on Sunday. 
Seems to me your papa ought to wear a 
necktie, if he is proprietor of such a great 
nice hotel, such as I see the picture of on 
your letter-head. 


SOMETHING OF A BLASTED-HOPES STORY. 

I am [4 years old, and I help father with the bees. 
In 1882 he bought 12 colonies; paid $120 for them; 
extracted 872 lbs. honey. Poor yield, poor season 
here. He did not feed up early enough in the fall. 
He tried to feed in the winter. They all died but 
one, and that one very near it, and we had 27 in the 
fall. He bought from you $26.00 worth of bees by 
express; received them July 12, 1883, finely done up, 
very little loss; he gave them Italian queens, made 
7 fine hives before fall. He bought 5 more swarms, 
just the bees, for $21.50, which made 13 colonies. 
We then got 8 more that were to be destroyed by 
sulphur, very late in the fall. We fed them all the 
granulated sugar they would take, but they did not 
breed much. They are all alive but one, yet in the 
cellar. 

When feeding last fall, robbing was the general 
business. The weak ones would have been destroy- 
ed, but I took a strip of glass and stopped the en- 
trance, leaving room for only one bee. This com- 
pletely stopped the robbing. 

We extracted 750 lbs. of honey as late as it was, 
which, at 15 cts. per lb., paid all cost, and $32.00 to 
boot. 

I have five brothers and no sisters. I should like 
to show mytwin brothers, to compare with your 
Huber. He must be something extra to beat either 
of them. They are one year and nine months old. 

ALISON BROWN, JR. 

Molesworth, Ont., Can., Apr. 7, 1884. 


TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

Pa has 50 stands of bees. My brother has one, and 
Ihave one. They wintered well. It is fun to see 
them roll and tumble inrye meal. They carried in 
a good lot in the last few days. My pasays hethinks 
they come out after the meal when it is so cold they 
had better stay in the hive. Last fall when pa 
packed my stock for winter we found two queens. 
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They were both on one frame, but not on the same 
side. One looked older than the other. We have 
not lo‘ kcd at them this spring. They were put 
away with pure linden honey,and no pollen, and are 
alive, but are the most quiet in the yard. The wild 
flowers are just coming. The bees are looking after 
them when it is so they can fly. I help to extract 
honey, and look for swarms, and help what I can. 
LYLE REED. 
Chester X Roads, Ohio, April 1, 1884. 


HOW TO MAKE A SWARMING-POLE. 

My father and mother have 26 hives of bees, and I 
have one. My mother gave it to methis week. My 
bees are in a box hive. My father is going to send 
for a Simplicity hive. Our bees are near the orchard, 
and often alight in the apple-trees, and are very 
hard to get down. Last summer my mother got an 
old woo! hat, tacked it on a long pole, and held it up 
for the bees to alight on. I think it is a good plan. 

Lewis H. EGBERT. 

Sandy Lake, Pa., March 29, 1884. 

Very good, Lewis. Any black substance 
put on the top of a pole, that looks like bees, 
will usually induce them to settle on it. A 
ball of black yarn is sometimes used ; and to 
make it better still, some dry dead bees 
strung on a stout thread, and would around 
this ball, makes a very good swarming-pole. 





3000 LBS, OF HONEY FROM 50 COLONIES. 

Papa had 50 coloniesof bees. Ihaveone. My bees 
are the prettiest in the yard. They are Italians. I 
got my queen of Mr. Brooks. Papa gets lots of bees 
of him. Papa lost several colories this winter. We 
got 3000 Ibs. of honey last year. I got 50lbs. We 
had 18 colonies, spring count. We extracted nearly 
every day, and I got tired. Can’t you bring Huber 
over to the bee-keepers’ meeting next summer at 
North Salem? I think it is some time in June. 
Papa says Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati, will be there, 
and I think you ought to come too. 

GERTIE OREAR, age 10. 

Ladoga, Ind., March 30, 1884. 

Well, I am very much obliged, Gertie, for 
your kind words to little Huber. He has 
never been to any kind of meeting, for the 
very good reason that he would probably 
break up any fair-sized meeting of any kind 
in about fifteen minutes. He breaks up ev- 
ery thing he can get hold of, or that happens 
to come around, as itis.—It seems to me 
that 3000 lbs. of honey was pretty well, was 
it not? 

HOW TO KEEP SQUASH-BUGS AWAY. 

Sprinkle the plants with air-slacked lime as soon 
as you see any bugs, and keep them well sprinkled 
until they get to growing well. 

ETHEL F. COFFEE, age 9. 

Freeport, Me., March 30, 1884. 

Friend Ethel, I think very likely the air- 
slacked lime will do pretty well; but our 
bugs do not seem to care very much about 
it. Prof. Cock recommends in his book, 
‘** Injurious Insects,” putting shingles each 
side of the hill, and then pinching the bugs’ 
heads when you find them under the shingles. 
One of the men who work in the factory 
here brought us some nice squashes, and 
asked him how he kept the bugs away, and 





he said he had a plan of his own. After a 


little pressing, he told what the plan was. 





He said he put so much fresh cow manure 
around the hills that the bugs could not 
stand the smell of it, and so they left the 
young squash-vines to grow in peace. | 
resume the bugs all walked off in disgust, 
olding their noses, very ea till they got 
out of the neighborhood. Very likely his 
application of strong manure helped the 
squashes to grow, tor squashes are rank 
feeders, and will send out little roots || 
along the vine, to grab hold of any kind of 
rich manure that they may find. 


AUNT LUCINDA AND GRANDPA LANGSTROTH AT THE 
CONVENTION. 

I am the little boy Aunt Lucinda saw at the con- 
vention. I saw lots of folks there — Messrs. Hutch- 
inson, Heddon, Newman, and others; but I did not 
see you. You ought to have been there, and seen 
Aunt Lucinda kiss Grandpa Langstroth, right be- 
fore usall. They all laughed, as if they wished they 
had been in grandpa’s place. Papa took our bees 
out of the cellar the 20th of March — 175 colonies: 
put in 187 colonies the 20th of Dec. I am afraid of 
bees. Ilike totake a handful of drones, and mak» 
the girls think they will gct stung. 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Blaine, Til., March 26, 1884. 

Now, Daniel, you have gone and let the 
cat out of the bag. Andso Aunt Lucinda 
kissed Grandpa Langstroth right before all 
the ting se did she? Well, I guess it didn’t 
do any harm, afterall. lam very glad in- 
deed to see so friendly a feeling among the 
veterans. So you like to scare the girls, do 
you? Well, if you scare them with drones 
only, I guess it won’t do very much harm. 
Look out that you don’t get hold of a work- 
er-bee, though, when you think you have 
only a drone. 


LUCIAN’S STORY ABOUT HIS PA’S BEE-KEEPING. 

My pa bought two swarms of bees in the winter of 
1881. They died in the spring of 1882. Some bees 
found the empty hives, and came to go into them, 
and I threw some stones at them, and they alighted 
on a wheelbarrow, and I told mathe wheelbarrow 
was painted with bees, and she came out to see, and 
ran and called papa, and he hived them. That swarm 
increased to 3, We put them in Simplicity hives, 
with chaff cushions and chaff division-boards, and 
they wintered all right, and increased to 18. We 
bought one swarm of Italians, and Italianized 6 oth- 
ers. We found another in the fruit-yard, on an 
evergreen, and pa went to one of the neighbors and 
got’ two which they were going to take up, which 
made 22. They swarmed so often that they didn’t 
make much honey — about 200 lbs., I guess, and pa 
thought they did not have bees enough, so he went 
to the woods and got 6 swarms and put in with them, 
then he fed them as much sugar as he got honey, 
then left them all on their summer stands, and put 
11 of them on boxes, and packed them in chaff. He 
built corn-shocks around the other 11. This week 
we overhauled them all; found one swarm quee.- 
less: another very weak. We put them together, 
which made a goodjswarm. The rest were all right, 
only they were a little short of stores, s0 we mace 
some candy and fed them. 

Pa bought the A BC book and a smoker of you, 
and GLEANINGS also; and of course I have to take 
care of them. LUCIAN DARNELL, age 11. 

Hinckley, Iil., March 21, 1884. 
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Cur Homes. 


Pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you.—MArTrT. 5:44. 
wf WONDER how many there are among 

| my readers who have been inclined to 
= laugh and jeer when the subject of pray- 
ercame up. IL once had a talk with asaloon- 
keeper in jail who expressed himself some- 
thing like this: ‘“ Why, Mr. Root, it really 
makes me sick to hear folks talk about pray- 
ing. [have heard so much about it that it 
disgusts me.” And to tell the truth, dear 
friends, it is not very many years since I told 
my good old mother that such things as fam- 
ily prayer and family worship were behind 
the times, and only a relic of an old supersti- 


lis a hard thing to do, I know; but blessings 
| come in proportion to the sacrifice and diffi- 


culty we find in obeying the commands of 
our Savior. Before you can do good to an 
enemy, your thoughts and feelings must un- 
dergo achange to a certain extent. You 
have got to feel kindly toward him. You 


| have got to overlook his unkindness toward 


you, and let it pass; and to do this you will 
have to cultivate a Godlike spirit. Now, the 
best step toward honest prayer for anybody 
isto think kindly of him; in facet, you can 


not pray with bitterness in your heart. Pray- 


tion. For many years family worship had | 


been dropped in my father’s household, but 
there had been a sort of neighborhood re- 
vival at the time, and father and mother had 
been discussing the matter of Bible-reading 
and prayer. Shall L tell you, friends, where 
1 stood at the time I declared the Bible and 
prayer were behind the times ? 1 wasabout 
eighteen years old,and of course thought 
myself capable of deciding on the most 1m- 
portant matters then before the world. My 
Sundays were spent in going around and 
amusing myself wherever I felt inclined 
to go. Although I. had got started in no 
very bad habits, I was averse to church-go- 
ing, and preferred to spend my time witha 
class of men aud boys who told low-lived 
and obscene stories, and rambled about the 
woods, and sometimes the saloons, where, in 
years after, the Abbeyville Sabbath-school 
was started. Not long afterward, my good 
father insisted on my going with the rest of 
the family to church, and he did a very wise, 
kind thing, I tell you. : 

1 have taken up this subject of prayer just 
now, because [ have been thinking there 
might be those among you, especially among 
the younger ones, who feel annoyed by 
prayer, and who also feel a backwardness 
about discussing prayer. ‘* What good does 
it do to pray ?”? some one may ask. May be 
I can help you a little in it, friends ; or per- 
haps I can suggest some place and times in 
which prayer is a really good thing. Jesus 
recommended prayer a good many times. 
He once told his disciples how to pray ; and 
in the closing up of this great sermon of his 
on the mount, he advises us to pray for those 
who despitefully use us and persecute us. 
Why did he give us such advice as this ? In 
the sentence just before this one, we read, 
* Do good to those which hate you.”’ Now, 
it is a good plan to do good to anybody. One 
who goes through the world doing good will 
be happy; there is no happiness that we find 
in this world of ours equal to the happiness 
thateomes from the sense of having done 


ing is the forerunner of doing good, and it 
is, therefore, in one sense, doing good. When 
you pray for some one, you have commenced 
to do that person good. You have called on 
God the Father, and invoked his divine 
blessing upon him. Ungodly men know 
what it isto curse people they do not like. 
Of course, they have little or no faith that 
God hears, or as little care. Still, they have 
called upon him. They called upon him in 
the wickedness of their hearts. One who 
loves God, and who is trying to be honest be- 
fore him, never takes his holy name upon 
his lips, except it be with reverence and re- 
spect and honest sincerity; and soin call- 
ing upon God to make the one who misused 
us better. We have committed ourselves, 
as it were, to the work of reclaiming not 
only the brother who stands before us, of 
whom we have been thinking, but of re- 
claiming the world, and therefore we are in 
unison with God, and working with him. If 
there is any thing good in any human being, 
all his better qualities, and all that is good 
in him, is called outand called into its great- 
est and best activity by the mental effort he 
makes in going to Godin prayer. The act 
of praying frees him, as it were, from earth- 
ly passions and selfish ends and motives. 

I have told you many times of how prone 
Iam to get prejudiced, or stirred up to lose, 
for the time, my calm and quiet better judg- 
ment. A great many times even now, as I 
lie down at night I feel sorry that I have 
been so vehement in some certain case dur- 
ing the day. I feel sorry I have not been 
more considerate in regard to the feelings of 
those around and near me. I often, very oft- 
en, feel sad to think I have dwelt so much 
on what is wrong in my fellow-men, and 
have thought so little of the good part there 
is in almost every one. Prayer helps me 
over this besetting sin of mine, and one of 
the prayers I utter oftenest is for a gerater 
and broader love for humanity. 

Once I had some difficulty with a very 
good friend of mine. We both argued the 


case, and each felt considerably tried with 


good to somebody. It is a pleasant thing to. 


do good to friends — to return favors — to do 
them a kindness. But very few know of the 
rare thrill of joy that comes to a human soul 


when he has deliberately and purposely done | 


the other because we did not see the thing 
just alike. I felt badly that night as 1 knelt 
in prayer before retiring, and felt a little 
like apologizing for having been so vehe- 
ment and ungentiemanly, tor that is just 
what it was. My friend was a Christian and 
Christians should be very careful to remem- 
ber that ‘‘ we be brethren.”’ I had,as | said, 
an uncomfortable sort of feeling that I had 
somehow overlooked the matter that we 


a good act to some one who has been unkind | were both professed followers of Christ, but 
and spiteful; especially if it has been done | it did not strike me very forcibly until I 
because of these words from our Savior. It| came to my type-writer in the morning, 
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where I found a little note of apology from 
this friend, and an expression of sorrow 
that he had not been able to make his life 
more consistent in this very respect. ‘The 
closing of this little note was in words some- 
thing like this: ‘‘Vlease pray for me.” 
Through many a year these words have fol- 
lowed me, and have given me fresh inspira- 
tion and energy in trying to follow the 
Savior. Do you see what a change, friends ? 
Suppose you should disagree with some 
Christian brother or sister, and have a pretty 
warm talk. When we are having these 
warm talks, we feel like doing almost any 
thing else rather than pray for each other. 
Did you never think of it? The tendency 
is to wish our opponent to do almost any 
thing else, rather than pray forus. Satan 
persuades us that our friend is no Christian 
at all; that we are right and he is all bad, 
and therefore Satan’s logic would be that 
you do not want your friend’s prayers; be- 
cause if he did pray, or try it, he would be a 
hypocrite. Well, now, to get where you can 
ask him to pray for you, you have got to un- 
bend quite a good deal yourself. You have 
got to consent to believe and admit that you 
are a sinner; and you must include in it that 
this brother with whom you have been hav- 
ing this tussleis a good man and a Christian ; 
furthermore, that he is just as good as _ 
are, and has justas much right to stick to 
his position as you have to yours. I wonder 
if it is as hard for anybody else as it is for 
me to come down and humble myself in this 
way, and give up. Well, after you have 
pounded down self (and it generally wants 
pounding down a good way too) you have got 
to love youropponent. Some way it is awful 
hard for me to do that too. Then when you 
two stand side by side,—even in spite of 
your differences so near side by side that you 
can truly and honestly say, ‘*‘ We be breth- 
ren,’’— then, and not till then. can you ask 
him to pray for you. I wonder if we shall 
ever realize, friends, how much we need the 
prayers of others. ‘‘I am having a pretty 
tough time of it, Mr. Root. Please pray for 
me.’’ These were the words of a friend who 
had commenced to give up tobacco. How 
gladly I prayed for him, and how glad I was 
that he spoke those words! It has warmed 
my heart toward him ever since, and it has 
made me happier to think that he in his 
weakness and a cared for my 
prayers. Menof the world may laugh and 
sneer at prayer, because they insist that it is 
all puton. What an idea that is of Chris- 
tianity or Christian people, that a man would 
put on a pretense of devotion in order to 
further some selfish end or scheme! What 
an awful sin is the sin of uncharitableness, 
or, rather, to what awful depths may it lead 
us! It has seemed to me lately, that itis a 
sin that might almost be set side by side with 
intemperance ; and one of its worst features 
is, that it gets in everywhere. It gets into 
Christian homes. Itis seen sticking out in 
its hideous unsightliness among otherwise 
well-bred people. It makes the whole world 
hideous, instead of full of beauty. 
At our prayer-meeting last evening, our 
tor mentioned a celebrated sculptor who, 
it was said, always saw angelic forms in 





blocks of rough marble. He was looking for 
beauty, and his mind dwelt on that which is 
good and holy and pure. Now, scoffers and 
cynics see no beauty ; they see nothing an- 
gelic. Itis our privilege, friends, to look at 
humanity as this sculptor looked at this 
block of marble; not only our privilege, but 
duty. In one of *‘ Pansy’s”’ writings, which 
I have been reading within a few days, she 
takes off this prevailing and besetting sin, 
and I want to copy the narrative a little, just 
to give you a view of it. Our readets are to 
bear in mind, the following sketch is a con- 
versation that took place while the family, 
who had just returned from church, were 
waiting for the father to come in to prayers. 
Helen and Ermina were church-members, 
while Tom and Maria were not: 

Mr. Randolph had gone to his room,would be ready 
ina little while, Grace said, so the family lounged in 
various attitudes awaiting his coming. 

“What a very long sermon Mr. Gordon had to- 
night!’ Helen said, folding her crape veil. “I got 
8o tired. I wonder if it wasn’t an old sermon. Some 
way it sounded like one to me.”’ 

“I’m sure ] don’t know. He might preach an old 
sermon every month, and I should be none the wiser. 
I can’t remember Mr. Gordon’s sermons; they don’t 
interest me.”’ This from Ermina. 

**I think this one was interesting; there were a 
good many illustrations.”” This was Grace’s timid 
protest. 

‘I'm tired of his illustrations,’’ Helen said, wear- 
ily. *“‘He has about twenty for every sermon. | 
don’t see the use of a minister telling stories all the 
while, as if his congregation were a parcel of chil- 
dren.”’ 

* Nevertheless it is generally considered the most 
acceptable style of sermonizing,’’ Tom said, as he 
stretched his handsome self on the lounge, and laid 
his curly head on Grace's lap. 

Helen turned, and looked at him in cool surprise. 

“Who ever imagined that you had any idca con- 
cerning the most acceptable style of sermonizing? 
I didn’t know it was in your line.”’ 

“It has been in my line to hear Beecher and Tal- 
mage and John Hall, perhaps you know; and ! 
heard several illustrations used, I car assure you.” 

“Oh, well, [ have no objection to illustrations 
where they are needed to explain truth to those who 
can not understand it without. I only wish you had 
profited by those you have heard.” 

“JT wish I had, with all my heart,’’ Tom said, 
gloomily. ‘I think, myself, that patterns are need- 
ed as well as illustrations.”’ 

Maria here took up the conversation. 

“I wish Mr. Gordon would leave his handkerchief 
at home; how nervous that man does make me, 
winding it around his hand and twisting it io all 
sorts of shapes. I’m always afraid he will forget 
where he is, and make an out-and-out rabbit, as | 
presume he does at home for the children.” 

* His handkerchief doesn't trouble me as much as 
his continual fidgeting,’’ Ermina said. ** Squeaking 
boots too. If I were Mrs. Gordon I'd soak them i2 
grease for a month; and he shrugs his shoulders 
worse than ever. Helen, did you notice him to-night? 
It’s for all the world justas his baby does, when it 
wants something it can’t have.” 

* He is so wretchedly nervous, any way, that it is a 
trial to watch him. Sis Wilcox says he gives her the 
fidgets.” 
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“She has them, anyway,” Maria said. ‘She acts | that the other took it up by saying, ‘‘ Sheis a 
jikea simpleton. If I were going to whisper and | simpleton; why should she not act like 
laugh as much as she does, I should choose some one ?” he could not help replying that he 


less conspicuous place than the choir.”’ 


was interested in observing: how they all 


“ Well,” Ermina said, “she is a simpleton; why | ‘* loved each other.” Poor Tom was un- 


shouldn’t she act like one?”’ 

“She ig a member of the same church with your- 
self,’ Tom said, pointedly; and Helen made em- 
phatic response,— 


“What if she is? That doesn't insure perfection.” | 
“So I perceive. I was simply interested in ob- | 


serving how you all love each other.” 
‘| wonder who pretends to love her? I’m sure I 
never did.” 


* But I thought that was one of the articles of | 


your creed?” 





| happy because his own conscience was 
| troubling him. He was disgusted, too, to 


see how very little trace of the spirit of 
Christ couldjbe found in professing Chris- 
tians, and these his own sisters. May God 
help us! I hardly need tell zo that this 
family, and especially these daughters who 
were church-members, should have gone to 
church praying for their minister, and hun- 
gering and thirsting for the salvation of 
souls. If the friend of whom they spoke 
was really tidgetty and nervous, why, of 


“That only helps to show how limited your knowl- | gourge she, poor girl, should have been 
edge of church matters is. Maria, how many colors | prayed for too. Tom was not given to 
had Laura Fox about her this evening?” | prayer; but yet. poor fellow, he seemed to 

The point I wished to call attention to, | know what was wanted and what was need- 
friends, was particularly the uncharitable | ed. Jesus said, ‘t Pray for them which de- 
criticism of the family circle. Not only was | spitefully use you and persecute you.”’ We 
the minister pulled to pieces and found fault | who are his professed. followers forget not 
with in a way thatisreally painful, but their | only to pray for enemies, but, 1 am afraid, 


own particular friends who attended church 
came in for their share; and before they got 
through they turned around and said bitter 
and spiteful things to each other. ‘The two 
who were church-members seemed just as 
bad, and may be a little worse, than the oth- 
ers. You may say that this is fiction. 
Friends, it is not all fiction. There is a ten- 
deney to just such talk in our own family, 
and Iam ashamed to say it; and for some 
strange and unaccountable reason it seems 
as if the temptation were greater after com- 
ing from the house of God than at any other 
time. I know it from personal observation, 
and from what I have heard, that these sins 
are common ones. When I first heard that 
grand, wonderful sermon after I had chosen 
Christ as my leader, a lady made the remark, 
as she was passing along the walk, just after 
she got out of church.— 

‘Seems to me Mr. R. didn’t preach to-day 
as well as usual.”’ 

{ almost started in surprise and astonish- 
ment. To me,the sermon had been_ the 
most wonderful I had ever heard. Nay, 
that expression does not half tell it. To me, 
it was the most wonderful event of my life. 
As I drank in his words, and realized that 
itwas my privilege to stand by him anid 
work with him, the flow of happiness that 
poured in upon my soul was beyond any 
thing life had ever given me; and yet this 
other listener spoke of it as something ex- 
tremely mild and commonplace, and not 
even up to his average! Dear friends, do 
you not see that it is in the listener, and not 
in the preacher? I came just on that Sun- 
dav, hungering and thirsting for righteous- 
ness,and for the word of God, and I was 
lilled —filled in very truth, till I overflowed 
with love and charity to all mankind. Poor 
‘Tom! he saw the jarring discord; and al- 
though his reproof was not given with a 
Christian spirit, it was none the less true. 
\lthough he was no professor, he knew that 
Christ had said, ‘‘ By this shall ye be known 
of all men, that ye love one another.” And 
when one of his sisters remarked that their 
friend Miss W. talked like a simpleton, and 





instead of praying for friends, we indulge in 
fault-finding and criticism. ‘ Lord, help! 
Help us allin our fearful lack and want of 
that divine spirit that would lead us to peace 
and ———- and all thatis good.” How 
often I need that prayer, friends! If we 
ever offered prayer for those about us; if we 
truly loved humanity, how could we have 
the disposition to see things as we do ? 

While we are on this subject, dear friends, 
may I ask youif you are praying for your 
pastor ? or is it true, that you look for im- 
perfections in him as well as the rest of the 
world, and indulgein rehearsing his faults 
and failings and weaknesses? God help 
you to correct it if youdo. If weareto pray 
for friends and enemies too, then we are to 
pray for everybody; and if we can not pray 
consistently without love in our hearts, then 
we'are to loveeverybody. ‘* Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God,” you know the command 
is, and it also includes * ie? neighbor as 
thyself.””, What a wonderful thing it would 
be, to be able to go through life with this 
spirit of love and prayer for everybody ! for 
do you not see how it would crowd out and 
preclude all this uncharitableness and fault- 
finding feelings and speeches ? 

Sometimes when disposed to find fault, and 
to pick at people’s weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions and shortcomings, I have mentally 
stood still,as it were,and taken a view of 
the promptings of the evil one, and &then 
turned and taken a view of what the prompt- 
ings of the Savior would be. Satan would 
penatps me to say, ‘‘ Why, that man is a fool ; 

e does not know any thing at all. Did,you 
ever see or hear of so ridiculous an operation 
as that?” 

About the time he has got’so far as that, I 
stop him; and then, like the sculptor who 
Saw an angel in asimple block;of marble,2I 
try to turn right square about and think of 
the good qualities of this same’ brother. The 
very thought of calling him brother, and 
recognizing him as a fellow-traveler, does 
me good to commence with. Then I try to 
put it this way: We-all have our different 
ways of doing things. I have my notions of 
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how work should be done, and other people 
havetheirs. Butalthough their way is wide- 
ly different from my own, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that mine is somuch the better. 
Perhaps when he gets through he will have 


accomplished as much, or more, than I would | 


have done. If he is really lacking in ability, 
what a very unkind and unchristian act it 
would be to callhim a fool! If it were really 





a fact that he is dull,and I am bright and 
ready, the proper thing for me to do would 
be to feel a brotherly sorrow for bis mistakes, 


and an earnest desire to give him a little | 
lift, out of gratitude to God for having given | 
I am suppos- | 


me abilities beyond his own. 
ing, you see, that my abilities are superior 
to his. The fact is, this is probably only one 
of Satan’s wicked suggestions. What a 
very poor way it is, anyhow, to get intoa 
habit of calling folks fools! or, to put it into 
the language of the little story we have been 
giving an extract from, to call folks ‘‘ sim- 
pletons,” or to even say they act like sim- 
pletons. If somebody should want to know | 
of me the best way in the world to be un- | 
happy and blue and miserable, 1 think I | 
should tell him to commence by finding | 
fault with his neighbors; call them fools | 
and simpletons; and if you do not get the) 
blues pretty soon afterward, it will be very | 
strange indeed. In the same line, I shoud | 
advise one who wanted a recipe for making | 
one happy, to speak good and think good of | 
everybody he comes across. Or, to come 
right down to the science of the matter, pray 
for people you have any thing to do with; 
and especially pray for them when Satan 
persuades you to feel unkindly toward them. 
This matter of praying for people is not 
simply words, mind you. The repeating 
forms of prayer because somebody told you 
to, will no more bring the blessing than will 
talking about the garden, get it free from | 
weeds, and make the plants flourish. You 
must get right down to the business. Some- 
times pecple urge that they can not feela 
love and interest in others. My friends, you 
can do kind acts for others,and you can 
speak gently to them, and you can stop 
wicked thoughts about them, just as surely 
as you can go out into a garden and kill 
weeds, and loosen the dirt about the plants 
you love. 


In our Tobacco Column, quite a number 
have said of late, ‘‘ Pray for me.”’ I am al- 
ways glad to hear this, because I know it in- 
dicates spiritual growth. It does us good to 
ask our friends to pray for us, in the same 
way that it does to pray for them. One who) 
stands up in praver-meeting, and says, ‘* Pray 
for me, friends,’ must be an arrant hypo- 
crite indeed, if he could, after this, indulge 
in spiteful thoughts or speeches toward those | 
of whom he had asked to be remembered in 
their prayers. When I have asked some 
friends to pray for me, I am afraid I shall 
do something inconsistent with this request. 
Iam afraid I shall dishonor the name of 
Him who taught us to pray. 








talking about this same matter of prayer, 
and L was so afraid I should say something 
afterward, or do something inconsistent with 
what I had said, that I actually meditated 


One day, not a great while ago, I had been 


} 
| 


having some little} cards stuck up around 
through the rooms of the factory, and | 
would have printed on them, ‘* Look Out!” 
Then,when my eye caught them, I might re- 
member that I was to look out and do noth- 
ing out of keeping with what I had said. 
Thus you see, friends, how prayer is a safe- 
guard. It is a contract, or compact, as it 
were, between ourselves and God the Fath- 
er. Inthe 17th chapter of John we havea 
record of the way in which the Savior pray- 
ed. HElere is what he says about this com- 
pact that should bind us to him and to each 
other : 

Holy Father, keep through thine own name those 
whom thou hast giveo me, that they may be one, as 
we are. 

And again : 

As thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they 
also may be one in us: that the world may believe 
that thou bast sent me. 

Through prayer we get acquainted with 
Goud, as it were. This communion with him 
opens out and enlarges and expands like ariy 
thing else we study in nature, or, rather, be- 
yond any thing else; and after we have 
made progress in this direction we seem to 
live and move in a different world, so to 
speak. Others, may be, who have no faith 
in God and prayer, may laugh and scoff at 
us. Butitdoes not harm us one bit. We 
know we are safe, because we are at home. 
‘The sense of security and safety that comes to 


_an honest follower of the Savior’s teachings 
| is more sure and satisfying than any thing 


else in this world. See these concluding 
words of that wonderful prayer, and the 
promise that is carried with it: 

O righteous Father, the world bath not known 
thee: but I have known tnee, and these have known 
that thou hast sent me. And [ have declared unto 
them'thy name, and will declare it; that the love 
pp apt thou hast loved me may be in them, and 

n them. 


—— Jobaceo Golumn. 














WHAT A GOOD SERMON DID. 

AM amember of no church, but I believe the 
Bible, every word of it. We have got as good a 
pastor here in our church as I ever beard 

preach. Someten months ago he gave the young 
men a sermon, and it was about this one thing. He 
told them to go home and pray tothe Lord Jesu3 
Christ to help them. SoIdid as he said, and there 
has not been a night in ten months but that I have 
prayed, and God bas heard my prayers, for I prayed 


| that he would take that appetite for tobacc) from 


me, and he has, for I have not wanted ‘it since; and 
before that I usedjalmost $3.00 worth per month. ! 
spentiover $200.00 for smoking and chewing. Now 


| suppose I had taken that and bought syme good 


books, or given it to my neighbors to buy GLEAN- 
INGS with. How much better it would have been 
for my fellow-men and me! Now:I say, young men 
and old men, put your trustiin the Lord Jesus Christ; 
pray to him, so when you go to town on Saturday, 
and election day,‘you will come home to your 
mothers, to your wives, and to your sisters, g00d, 
sober men as you went. I believe in Christ, and he 
will answer prayer. A. H. TISDALE. 
Minneapolis, Minn., March 18, 1884. 
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Friend T., you say you are a member of no 
church. Why not go to the kind pastor who 
preached that sermon, and tell him what 
you have told us here, and then stand up be- 
fore men, and enroll yourself under the ban- 
ner of theecross ? Lam afraid it is a danger- 
ous thing tostand long where you are. How 
often we hear of men who came out in meet- 
ing,and resolved to live a Christian life! 
The world looks on, and wonders whether 
they will hold out or not. I do not know 
that we can blame the world, for the world 
has seen many start; but, alas! by far too 
many did nothing more than start. The 
question is often asked, a|}few weeks after- 
ward, **Did he go right ahead and unite with 
Christian people, and keep on?” So you see, 





even! the* world seems, to‘ know what the | 


proper thing to do is. If you believe the 
Bible, if your trust is in your Savior, why 
stand still ? If you love God, you are in duty 
bound to love your fellow-men also; and if 
you love them, .why stand off at arm’s 
length, or further,and hold aloof from them ? 
ora good many years I have noted how 
this thing goes; and as the years pass on I 
am beginning to feel that a Christian, alone 
by himself, is almost as unsafe asa single 
bee would be, if he proposed ;to camp out, 
and not unite his'fortunes with the rest of the 
hive. Come in, dear brother; help us, and 
letus help you, before Satan gets hold of 
you again, and you are lost for ever. 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 


A. I. ROOT, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
MEDINA, O. 
TERMS: $1.CO PER VEAR, POST-PAID. 
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Behold how good and how pleasant itis for breth- 
ren to dwell together in unity.—PsaLM 133:1. 


DRONE-TRAPS. 

FRIEND ALLEY informs us that he did not see 

friend Black’s description of his drone-trap, given 

inour Sept. No. for 1883. He alsu says that drone- 
traps were patented as long as 30 years ago. 


BASSWOOD TREES FOR PLANTING. 
WE take pleasure in saying that we have received 
a Sample hundred of the basswood-trees sent out by 
friend H. Worth, of Borodino, Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
The trees are very much larger than we expected at 
80 low aprice; are strong and thrifty, and are well 
packed for shipment. 








MRS. COTTON. 

COMPLAINTS are coming thick and fast in regard 
to Mrs. Cotton, but mostly because of the great 
price she charges for such meager directions for 
making the kind of hive she recommends. Iam 
sure, dear friends, no honest, healthy business can 
ever be built up by taking so large a sum of money 
for so small an amount of information. 


WHAT IS YOUR NAME, AND WHERE DO YOU LIVE? 

I AM afraid I shali have to Say to the juveniles, 
that unless they give the full address on their letters, 
we can not send them a book. “Ida” says, that of 
late she is obliged to hunt over the envelopes, and 
go to the postal guides, to see where the bcoks 
should go. Now, ought any little friend to have a 
book who can not take the trouble to teli plainly 
where we are to send it, county and all ? 

UNTESTED QUEENS. 

UstIiL further orders we will pay one dollar each 
for untested queens. This price will not probably 
hold good efter May 1, although demand and supply 
willhave something to do with it. These queens 
will beintroduced into our own apiary, and we ex- 
pect them to be raised from imported Italian moth- 
ers, or from select pure Italians. If you do not 
send us good ones, we shall probably not want any 


| more from you. 





UNTESTED VS. TESTED QUEENS. 

A GREAT many are wanting to sell us tested 
queens just now; but to tell the truth, I would rath- 
er have an untested queen from a reliable breeder, 
than a tested one. Do you want to know why? 
Tested queens are, all of them, last season’s rear- 
ing. Untested queens are this spring’s raising, and 
have all their lives before them. Therefore I would 
rather run the risk of their being pure, than to have 
a tested queen after at least a third of her life has 
been spent. I believe the friends generally fecl as I 
do about it, or else they wouldn’t pour in their or- 
ders for untested while so very few want tested 
queens. Itisa little singular, the way this thing has 
swung around, in spite of all the arguing we have 
done on the subject. 


FILLING ORDERS PROMPTLY. 
AT thisdate, April 15, we are prepared to fill orders 


| promptly for almost every thing except sections. 


Even with a large new dry-house, embracing all the 
latest improvements, we are unable to get our bass- 


| wood dried as it should be, to keep up with the de- 





mand for sections. The best we can do isto fill each 
order in its turn; and in making an order, please 
say whether we shall send your other goods right 
along, or have them wait for the sections. As we 
are unable to supply the demand for the regular 
Simplicity sections, we can not undertake to make 
odd sizes until we catch up. Now, if you prefer to 
have your money returned, rather than wait your 
turn on sections, just drop us a postal, and it will go 
right back at once. At the rate we are now turning 
out sections, we hope to catch up with orders in 
three or four weeks. Of course, we can not tell how 
fast they may come in. 


CHRISTIANITY AND TOBACCO. 

Tue little book on tobacco, entitled ** A Dose of 
Truth,” of which we gave a favorable mention a 
short time ago, we are now enabled to offer for sale. 
Price 20 cents, or $1.75 for 10, or $15 per 100. If want- 
ed by mail, 3cents each extra. Friend Bracken, the 
author, has placed a number of these books at my 
disposal, to be given away to every one who breaks 
off using tobacco. Or it will be sent by mail post- 
paid to any store-keeper who stops selling tobacco. 
In fact, a great part of the book is written to Chris- 
tian people who deal in tobacco and cigars. Who- 
ever gets a book for giving up tobacco will probably 
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lend it to his friends, and the great array of facts 
therein given can not fail to convince any candid 
reasoner that the use and sale of tobacco is a terri- 
ble sin in a Christian land, and among Christian 
people. 


THE FLOOD IN LOUISIANA, 

FRIEND VIALLON wishes us to give place to the 
following, that his customers may not blame him 
undeservedly: 

On account of the N. O. & Texas Pacific R. R. andthe Morgan, 
Louisiana & Texas R. R. being under water since 30 or 40 days, 
it has been with the greatest difficulty that I have been able to 
get Texas freight off; and as it will probably be as long before 
these roads are in running order, I would advisemy Texas 
customers not to send me any orders, if they don’t wish to be 
delayed. P. L. VIALLON, 

Bayou Goula, La., April 8, 1884. 


A CUSTOMER has sent usacopy of Mrs. Cotton's 
drawings and specifications, asking us to give fig- 
ures on such ahive. These drawings probably cost 
him $3.00 (and one dollar more for the book); but 
Mr. Gray and I have both examined them, and it 
would be toward a week’s work for a good mechanic 
to figure out and make such a hive, if he could do it 
at all from these brief drawings. The whole 7 pages 
contain only 72 lines of printed matter, by way of 
explanations. The drawings, book and all, do not be- 
gin to give the information in regard to making bee- 
hives thatis ordinarily found in almost any text- 
book on bee culture. The hive is an exceedingly 
complicated affair, with old-fashioned glass honey- 
boxes (with holes bored in the bottom) in place of 
the modern sections so generally now in use. Mrs. 
Cotton’s revenue, probably a greater part of it, con- 
sists in getting the four dollars for these drawings 
and her little book. I have writtento her privately, 
remonstrating, and I put this in as a public remon- 
strance against giving or taking such a sum of 
money for such meager instruction. 








CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


J. F. Hixon, Lock 53, Md., sends out a one-page circular of 


qu 

Wm. Little, Marissa, I11., sends an 8-page circular of queens, 
bees, and hives. 

H. J. Hancock, Siloam Springs, Ark., sends out a one-page cir- 
cular of queens. 

B. F. Carroll, Dresden, Texas, sends out a 4-page circular of 
bees and queens. 

G. Rouse, Wahoo, Neb., sends out a 2-page circular, principal- 
ly in regard to L. hives. 

J. I. Parent, Chariton, N. Y., sends us a 2-page price list of 
bees, fdn., and other implements. 

F. H. Chamberlin, Dexter, lowa, sends out a6-page circular, 
principally in regard to the Given foundation. 

J.M. Hambaugh, Versailles, Ill., sends out a 4-page circular. 
His specialty is Simplicity-Langstroth bee-hives. 

G nickerbocker, Pine Plains, N. Y., sends us an 8-nage 
circula per tainin to bees and general supplies for the apiary. 

G. W. Stanley & Bro. send out a circular pertaining to the 


automatic honey extractor, described in this number. Prices | 


BeeswaX 


$18.00 and $20.00. 

J.T. Fletcher, West Monterey, Pa., sends out a 24page cir- 
cular, mostly devoted to poultry, although the last four pages 
treat of bees, queens, and hives. 


T. Graham Ashmead, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y., sends | 
out a circular of queens and Simplicity bee-hives. Friend A. 


has a branch apiary in Florida. ; 

T. 8S. Hall, Kirby’s’Creek, Ala., sends cut a 24page price list 
and circular of bees, queens, hives, ete. Friend Hall has 
furnished us with early queens for several years. 

We have just printed for D. E. Best, of Best’s. Lehigh Co., 
Pa., a 12-page list of apiarian implements and supplies, bees, 
queens, farming implements, etc. From the wey friend Best 
talks, we judge he is showing the inhabitants of that section 
oomesene new in regard to apiculture. send for one of these 
circuilaTs, 

It is with much pleasure that we notice that our old friend 
J. H. Nellis has again resumed the supply business. He sends 
outa very neat circuler, dated March, 1884; and although he 
does not 7 so, we presume he is prepared to make every 
thing straight and pleasant,in regard to the unsettled bus- 
iness when he dropped bees and supplies a year or two ago. 

Now, friends, there are ‘many things which can be had to 
much better advantage near home than by sending off long 
distances. So far as we know, the above-mentioned friends 
are reliable, and I think it would be advisable to get your bees 
and queens from some place near home, so far as you can. 
not too far away, it would perhaps pay for many of you to 
visit these friends who publish circulars, and are prepa 
to furnish information as well as bees, hives, and implements. 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 





The fourth annual meeting of the Western Bee. 
keepers’ Association will be held in Independence, 
Mo., Thursday and Friday, April 24 and 25, 1884. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Secretary, 

A meeting of all persons interested in organizing a 
bee-keepers’ association will be held at Randolph, 
Cattaraugus county, N. Y., Tuesday, May 6, 1884, 
The territory willembrace Western New York and 
Northwestern Pennsylvania, and it is expected a 
large number of bee-keepers will be present. 

W. A. SHEWMAN. 











TiTk NEW 


LUMINOUS MATCH-SAFB. 





The above little implement has been sold for 25 
cents; but by purchasing a let of ten gross, directly 
from the manufacturers, | am enabled now to put 
them atonly 15 cents; andin lots of 10, $1.20; 100, $10. 
If wanted by mail, 4 cents extra for postage. ‘The 
word matches shows in the day time in large plain 
white letters, on a bronzebackground. In the night 
these letters shine with a pale purplish light, plxin- 
ly to be discerned in any part of the room. The 
match-holder is a beautiful ornament by daylight, 
and more beautiful in the darkness of the night. 
There are two expartments—one for good and one 
for burnt matches. There is also a place for scratch- 
ing the matches; and where safety matches are 
used, as in factories and other similar places, a 
couple of clasps hold the proper material conven- 
iently near for igniting them. ‘This |littie match-safe 
is beautiful as an ornament for your homes, pretty 
for a present, and very convenient for strangers go- 
ing into a strange room in the dark: orif you choose, 
for strangers who Wake up in a strange room in the 
dark, and want a light quickly. 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


CRUDE OR REFINED, ALWAYS ON HAND, 
AND ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


RICHARD MERKLE, 
Wax Bleacher and Rofiner, No. 700 North Ond Strect, 
ST: LOUIS, MO. 8-‘'d 


I. X, L. EXTRACTORS 
87.00 to $10.00. Cold Blast Smokers (mail free), $1.00. 


Plymouth Rock Eggs, per sitting, $1.50. Circular 
free. W.C. R. KEMP, Orleans, Ind. 7-8d. 





ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE 
and RETAIL. See advertisement in another 
column. . 3btfd 








